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THE 


ASIATIC REVIEW 


THE ‘unchanging East’ is fast becoming the changing East. Changes are 
taking place which not only are of great consequence to Asia, but are in 
fact helping to mould the future in every corner of the earth. Whither is 
China drifting? What will be the future status of India in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations? Is the ‘ Near Eastern Question’ really solved ? What 
of Soviet Russia and Pacific rivalry? These are urgent questions, all, be it 
noted, with their sources in Asia; yet who is there that would say they 
are not his concern? Everyone, irrespective of his calling, or where he lives, 
wants to understand the history of his own time. In order to do so effectively 
he must needs keep himself informed of what is going on in Asia. Nor is 
this true only of politics; in economics, also, in trade, in literature, and in 
art Asia is now occupying a place of preponderance which would have been 
considered a fantastic dream only a few years ago. 

The articles in the Asiatic Review are written by trained observers, with 
long experience of the problems they discuss, and accustomed to present 
their facts in an unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subjects which they treat. The reader has the advantage of having 
the best materials placed before him, and can draw his own conclusions. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE MANDAEANS' 


THE Mandaan Studies of Dr S. A. Pallis were first published in rg1g 
in Danish: he has now brought out a second edition in English, which 
demands very careful consideration from every one interested in the 
still existing religion of the Mandaeans. There has been lately a revival 
of interest in this curious faith, partly perhaps because so many British 
army men came across Mandaeans in Kut and other places on the banks 
of the Tigris, but still more from the fact that M. Lidzbarski brought out 
a German translation of the Johannesbuch in 1915 and of the Ginza 
rabba in 1925. Before this one had to use the transcript of the Paris MS 
by Petermann (1867), or the pre-scientific edition of Norberg (1815- 
1816) in which the Mandaean text was conjecturally ‘restored’ into 
a sort of Syriac. 

The Mandaeans live on the banks of the Tigris. They must live near 
running water where they can practise their continual baptismal rites. 
When they were first discovered by Europeans in the 17th century, and 
it was found that they were neither Catholics nor Protestants but that 
they made much of baptism and honoured John the Baptist, they were 
called Christians of St John, in the belief that they were a direct sur- 
vival of the Baptist’s disciples. Further research, however, made it 
quite clear that they were not Christians or Jews at all, in any ordinary 
sense of the word. They regard ‘Jesus Messiah’ as a false prophet, 
and ‘the Holy Spirit’ as a female demon, and they denounce the Jews 
and all their ways. The language in which their sacred books are 
written is akin to Syriac, and seems to represent the Aramaic current in 
lower Babylonia. The gutturals have disappeared, very much as in the 
old Babylonian language, now familiar to us from cuneiform tablets. 


1 Ginza . . . das Grosse Buch der Mandder, tibersetzt von Mark Lidzbarski, 
(Gottingen, 1925.) Das Joh buch der Mandaer, von Mark Lidzbarski. (Giessen, 
1905-1915.) Mandwan Studies, by Svend Aage Pallis. (Milford, London, 1926.) 
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It is very likely that the Mandaeans are physically descended from the 
old Babylonians, and it would cause no surprise if their anti-Christian, 
anti-Moslem religion had been found to be a survival of the old religion 
of Babylonia. As a matter of fact, it is nothing of the kind. It is 
bitterly opposed to the astrology into which late Babylonian religion 
developed. The Mandaean mythology is partly without near parallels 
in other known systems, partly occupied with beings whose names, often 
in slightly different forms, occur in the Old and New Testaments. What 
then is the spiritual ancestry of these people? From whence did they 
derive their ideas, whether by way of inheritance, or of repulsion? It is 
with this question that Dr Pallis’s-book is concerned. 

Dr Pallis begins by emphasizing the heterogeneous character of the 
Mandaean writings, in order to make it clear that their religious ideas 
must have been derived from several sources. This indeed is generally 
acknowledged, but there are two main and incompatible explanations. 
The one regards Mandaism as essentially an Eastern-Oriental religion, 
whose connexion with Christianity is more or less superficial ; the other 
regards it as an immigrant into Mesopotamia from the West, as a Gnostic 
system coeval with Christianity, if not older, as parallel to Christianity, 
as a product of late-Jewish speculation, and so possibly containing 
elements from which certain features of Christianity are actually derived. 
This latter theory is the modern version of the old idea that the 
Mandaeans are the degenerate descendants of disciples of John the 
Baptist, and it sometimes takes the form of theories that the Gospel of 
. ‘John’ (or some parts of it) is to be regarded as a Christian version 
of a work about John the Baptist, traces of which, including the figure 
of the Good Shepherd, are said to be recognizable in the Mandaean 
sacred books! It is this group of theories that has excited during the 
last few years a certain popular interest in Mandaism. 

It was necessary to point this out, but very little of it finds an echo 
in Dr Pallis’s sober pages. He begins by discussing the alleged depen- 
dence of Mandaism on ancient Babylonian religion (as maintained by 
Brandt and others), and shews that there is little evidence for it. Some 
superstitious survivals of ancient ‘ Babylonian’ customs may be traced 
among Mandaean women, but not as a part of the Mandaean doctrine 
(p. 14 ff: see Herodotus i 199). Further, to the Babylonians this world 
was a good place, the work of beneficent deities ; to Mandaeans it was 
on the whole an evil place, the work of demons. To the Babylonians 
death was a terror, and the dead (like Homer’s heroes) live on in the 
gloomy desolate underworld from whence there is no return; to 
Mandaeans death is a release, at least for the righteous and enlightened 
man, whose spirit flies up through the spheres to the realm of pure light 
and cannot be detained on the way by Fate or the Demons of the 
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Planets." That the Mandaeans regard the North as the best part and 
the upper part, the home of good beings, was almost inevitable, seeing 
that, as the Ginza itself points out,? the indispensable and cleansing 
waters come from that quarter. It is worth remark that the Manichees 
also, who arose in Babylonia, regarded the burning South as the bad 
quarter. Surely in such a matter climate and topography count for 
more than mythological tradition. 

Pallis’s chap. III deals with the Persian elements in Mandaism: we 
may note the reserves with which he formulates his conclusion on p. 68. 
But by way of passing on to consider his chap. IV, which deals with 
Judaism and the Old Testament in Mandaean writings, let us consider 
the ‘ Persian names of divine beings or religious conceptions’ that we 
find in them. Dr Pallis notes seven (pp. 104-114). The first is ziwa 
‘splendour’, which as he acknowledges is found in most Aramaic 
dialects, including Syriac. The second is parwankd, a sort of guardian 
spirit*: this word occurs in the very same sense in the ‘Hymn of the 
Soul’, line 164, i.e. in the masterpiece of the old classical Syriac litera- 
ture. The third is the demon Gew mentioned in GR v, and also in 
the Shahnama, but (to quote Dr Pallis, p. 105) ‘as the two Mandaean 
passages merely mention his name we have no means to decide whether 
more than this is Persian’. The fourth is Javar ( Yawar), which does 
seem to be the Persian ‘friend’ or ‘helper’, a by-name for Manda 
@’Hayyé or of Hibil: this word is no doubt of Persian etymology. 
Similarly the use of the name ‘ Bihram, the great one’, in a Mandaean 
baptismal formula (in Qo/asta, the Mandaean Hymn-book) is the use 
of a Persian name, but Dr Pallis points out that there is reason to believe 
that this name was only introduced at a comparatively late period. 

‘ Far greater problems are offered by mand, one of the most prominent 
cosmological primeval beings in G R vi and viii’ (Pallis, p. 107): mana 
also means the cult-garment in which baptism is received. But as 
Dr Pallis arrives at the conclusion that all the Mandaean meanings of 
mana come ultimately from the meaning ‘garment’, which it also has 
in ordinary Syriac, it does not really illustrate the Persian element in 
Mandaism. 

Finally Dr Pallis discusses the derivations proposed by Brandt and 
by Prof. Andreas for Adatur, and shews that each has philological 

1 The names of the Planets and of the Signs of the Zodiac (malwashé) seem to be 
regarded by Dr Pallis as ultimately Babylonian. Ultimately perhaps: but it should 
have been pointed out on p. 20 that the Mandaeans simply use the well-known 
Syriac names, commonly ascribed by Syrians to Bardaisan. On p. 20, note 4, 
Dr Pallis has quoted the Signs in the wrong order: Wright CBM 1215, in agree- 
ment with G R 379, has Embra, Taura, &c. 

2 GR 282%, 

3 See especially Johannesbuch 120°. 
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reasons against it: his conclusion is that ‘the name Adafur has ab- 
solutely no relation to the Iranian languages and that the figure only 
secondarily became influenced by Persian elements of religion (the 
judgement and the balance)’. 

We come then to the Biblical’ elements in Mandaism ; from whence 
are they derived? Dr Pallis’s chapter on Judaism in Mandaean writings 
(pp. 115-150) seems to me decisive, one of the most important in the 
book. He does not believe that there is any direct connexion between 
Mandaism and Judaism: ‘the Mandaeans have made no distinction 
between Jews and Christians, or rather when they speak of Yahii/ayyé*... 
they always think of the Christians and call them by this name’ (p. 141).° 
Moreover, Dr Pallis goes on to say, their ideas were confused by the fact 
that the Old Testament was a holy book of the Christians. I even 
venture to suggest that Dr Pallis does not go far enough, and that 
a closer examination of the vocabulary of the Syriac Bible (the Peshitta) 
shews that the Mandaeans got their ideas about these things from the 
scriptures of the Syriac Christians, i.e. from the Bible as current in 
Mesopotamia and not as current in the Mediterranean lands.‘ Words 
like rkiha, shiul, tibil, are Mandaean transliterations of the Peshitta 
terms exa0%, Saaz, \asdh: there is no need to go to the Hebrew 
original for them, while their Greek equivalents, such as Gnostics in 
Greek-speaking lands would have used, are orepéwpa, adno, % oixoupévy. 

On one point surely Dr Pallis is wrong. The Mandaeans call all 
fresh running water, in which one can be baptized, ‘Jordan’. Opposed 
to this is the pernicious sea in which the wicked perish which they call 
*Suf, the Sea’ (G L 55°), or ‘the Sea of Suf’ (tama d’suf, G R 368’), 
or ‘the Great Sea of Suf’. It is clear from the transposition in G L 
55° that ‘Suf’ is a proper name, not an appellative. Lidzbarski, 
following Norberg and others, regards this as derived from 3D O°, the 
Hebrew name for the Red Sea, but Pallis prefers to think that suf has 
nothing to do with this. When, however, it is noticed that the Syriac 


for the Red Sea is SAsoy =» (yamd dsof), it is clear not only that 
the corresponding Mandaean term does mean ‘ Red Sea’, but also that 
it is derived from the Syriac Bible, not the Hebrew original.’ The 


1 Pallis p. 114. 

2 Mandaean distortion of Yahadayyé, distorted to suggest ‘abortions’ and ‘sinners’. 

8 Note that Lidzbarski himself remarks about a Mandaean protest against the use 
of trumpets in worship: ‘danach vermute ich, dass der Verfasser Jiidisches und 
Christliches durcheinander geworfen hat’ (Johannesbuch p. 104 note 2). 

* For an argument that the Mandaean poem which is based on Psalms cxiv and 
xxix (GR 174f) derives its imagery from the Peshitta alone, see the separate Note. 

5 Strictly speaking, it might come of course from the Jewish Targums, which agree 
letter for letter here with the Syriac. 
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term, it need hardly be added, is always used in a mythological sense, 
for of the real topography of Palestine and Egypt the Mandaeans clearly 
know nothing. 

Of the six proper names which Pallis collects as implying ‘a more 
accurate knowledge of the Old Testament’ (p. 122) it should be noted 
that they all occur in the Peshitta. Zumind (dragon) occurs, e. g., in 
Ps. Ixxiv 13 as well as in Gen. i 20, and Lewidthan occurs in Ps. civ 26 
and Isa. xxvii 1.’ 

We come now, the ground having been somewhat cleared, to the 
relation of the Mandaean Religion to Christianity. We ought not to 
be too much influenced by the fact that to the Mandaeans Zshu mshiha 
(Jesus Christ) is a false prophet, who is also /Véu, i.e. Nebo-Hermes, 
the planet Mercury, or that his mother is Ruka d’ Kudsha (the Holy 
Spirit), an evil demon who is also Dé/idat, the planet Venus. We are 
all in this age of books and diffused education too much influenced by 
our own personal knowledge of the beginnings of Christianity, derived 
from our own reading of the New Testament itself, and we tend to 
think that for those who do not accept the orthodox Church theology 
there is always the alternative of a sort of modernist, more or less 
naturalistic, view of Jesus Christ who went about doing good. But for 
those who are not familiar with the Gospels, who hear of * Jesus Christ’ 
or ‘ Holy Spirit’ only as the sacred deities of a hostile and persecuting 
Church, this alternative is not open. And a very little investigation 
makes it quite clear that the Mandaean hostility to Eshu mshiha is 
hostility to the fully developed post-Nicene Church. In several places 
‘Christ’ is actually called ‘the Byzantine’ (Auwmaia), and further we 
are told that the disciples of this Christ become ‘ Christians’, and turn 
into monks and nuns who have no children and who keep fasts and 
never wear white clothes like the Mandaeans (G R ii 55). Ina word, 
it is not the Christ of the Gospels, but the Christ of fully developed 
ecclesiastical organization and policy to which Mandaism is so hostile. 

When were Mandaeans persecuted by Christians? It can only have 
been during the Sasanian Empire, when Christianity was a more or less 
tolerated religion, whose head—alone recognized as such by the King 
of Kings—was the Nestorian Catholicus of Seleucia. The Mandaean 
Religion, as such, was not recognized by the Persian government: they 
must have been reckoned as a variety of ‘Christians’, as in fact they 
are. ‘ Amuneil (i.e. Emmanuel) is his name, Zsku mahiana he calls 
himself, .. . when he oppresses you, tell him “We belong to thee”. 
But in your hearts confess him not, and fall not away from the word of 

1 In Pallis p. 122, l. 12,‘G R vi’ isa misprint for G R iii, Why ‘ Carmel’ should 


be the mount of destruction is clear from the story of Elijah, in which it is a hill 
where 400 prophets of the foreign God performed their rites and were slaughtered, 
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your Lord, the high King of Light’ (G Ri 28). Surely this reflects 
a time when Mandaeans were willing to let themselves be formally 
inscribed as Churchmen, when they were not really such. 

Words like Zshu and Amuneil shew that Mandaean transcriptions of 
Biblical names are often inaccurate. This is no doubt due to ignorance 
or (in some cases, as in Shum for Shem, i.e. ‘ name’) to the phonetic 
laws of the Mandaean language. But occasionally their peculiar religious 
use of names makes the ordinary use of familiar terms impossible, and 
other words have to be substituted. Ruha, as we have seen, is used 
by the Mandaeans exclusively for the evil spirit, so they no longer 
use it, as all other Aramaic dialects do, for ‘wind’: they use zéka 
instead, a word which in Syriac means ‘storm’. A/dha (i.e. God) has 
to them the meaning ‘false god’, so for the true Divine Being they use 
various substitutes such as ‘the Great Mana’ or ‘ Manda d' Hayyé’ (lit. 
the Knowledge of Life). Similarly ‘ Jesus Christ’ was to the Mandaeans 
only the Pseudo-messiah worshipped by the official Christians. Had 
they then a name for the true Jesus? The answer is, yes; they called 
Him Anush or Enush. In GR ii 53 and GR i 29 we read that 
Anush-Utra’ comes into the world in the days of Piliatus (or Paltus, 
i.e. Pilate) the king of the world ; he heals the sick, makes the blind to 
see, cleanses the lepers, raises the cripples so that they can walk, and 
makes the deaf and dumb to speak. With the power of the high King 
of Light he raises the dead. Those who believe in him among the 
Jews he teaches that there is Life and Death, Light and Darkness and 
burning Fire, Truth and Error. Three hundred and sixty Prophets go 
out of Jerusalem and preach in the name of the Lord of Glory’: then 
Anush-Utra ascends to the Mandaean Paradise and will not be seen 
again by mankind till the End comes. Before he ascended, however, 
we read in another place that Anush-Utra will unmask the Deceiver, 
the Byzantine Christ, who will confess that he is only one of the 
deceiving Seven Planets: he will be seized by the Jews and crucified 
(G R ii 58). 

That this tale of the preaching and of the miracles of Anush-Utra in 
Jerusalem is no isolated patch in the Mandaean construction appears 
from G R xiv 288f, where true religion is represented as being the 
doctrine taught by Anush-Utra, and still more from G R xv, where 
Anush-Utra himself sings of his coming into the world. He calls him- 
self the Stranger (xukraya, G R 328, last line) and says: ‘I took a bodily 
form and appeared in Jerusalem. I spoke with my voice and preached, 


! Utra (i.e. ihas, lit. wealth, treasure) is the Mandaean name for a good 
spirit, so that Anush-Uira might almost be rendered ‘ St Endsh’. 

2 Or ‘greatness’: it seems to reflect the name used by the Manichees for the 
Monarch of the realm of Light. 
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and became a Healer for Miriai: a Healer for Miriai I became, and 
healed her from head to foot. I was called Healer of the Truth 
(4ushta), who heals and takes no fee’ (GR 331f).’ This is followed 
among other things by the mission of the 365 disciples. Clearly this 
is a parallel to what we read in GR i and ii, and sets forth the same 
doctrine. 

The Mandaeans, then, rejected the Christ of the Catholic Church, 
born of a woman and crucified, but they accepted the Stranger who 
appeared in Jerusalem in the days of Pilate, who healed the sick and 
taught the true and life-giving doctrine, and who ascended in due 
course when his work was done to his own place in the world of Light. 
This Personage is called the Stranger, but he is no stranger to the 
modern student of Christian antiquity: it is clearly the Manichaean 
Jesus, a personage adopted by Mani from the Jesus of Marcion.? In 
other words it is no new controversial figment of the Mandaeans. 

What, meanwhile, did contemporary Churchmen say of the Man- 
daeans? For this we have to go to the Scholion of Theodore bar Konai 
(A.D. 792).° In this work there is a section on the Mandaeans, who 
are there called Dositheans.* Theodore tells us they are called Man- 
daeans in Mesene, i.e. in Babylonia, but Nasaraeans in the districts 
further north. That they really are our Mandaeans is evident from 
what he subsequently tells us about Abatur (adusr, Abitur) and 


Ptahil (Assscna), ‘Dositheans’ must be nothing more than a learned 
nick-name, for Dositheus is the name of a legendary contemporary 
of Simon Magus, and the Mandaeans themselves know nothing of 
such a person. 

What Theodore says of Mandaism is that its founder was one Ado, 
a beggar from Adiabene, who had come into Babylonia with companions 
who all bore names of a Mandaean type,’ and that the doctrine of the 
Mandaeans is borrowed from the Marcionites, from the Manichees, 


and from the Kantaeans or Knathaeans (r@sdia). As for these last, 


1 Lidzbarski( Johannesbuch p. 125) considers Miriai, the faithful convert and disciple, 
to have been developed out of Mary the mother of Jesus. Surely she is not that, 
but a reminiscence of Mary Magdalene (see Lk. viii 2). 

2 Several passages in Ephraim’s Prose Refutations of Marcion seem to indicate 
a Marcionite doctrine of two Messiahs, the false and the true: see Mitchell, vol. ii, 
p. xxxviii, 1. 14; p. xlviii, 1. 18; p. xlix, 1. 24. 

8 Konai according to CUL Add. 1998 (16th cent.), Kuni according to CUL 
Add. 2812 (19th cent.) : E. Sachau has suggested that the name was really Kéwani 
= Saturninus. 

4 See H. Pognon Coupes de Khouabir (1898) p. 224 ff. 


5 e.g. Em-kushia, e\rascars, mother of Ado; also Shimlai (sic) and Nidbai 
his brothers: see Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch p. xx. 
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Theodore tells us (p. 220) that the foolish rachia (? = ‘associates ’) 


say their doctrine comes from Abel (in Syriac As): so do the 
Mandaeans in part. What Theodore further says about their origin and 
practices is not enlightening, and in all cases spiteful tales by Church 
writers about the founders of heresies must be received with suspicion. 
But I think Theodore’s account of the Mandaeans may be reasonably 
interpreted. 

Firstly, the Mandaeans are not immemorial but a sect about the 
origin of which something is known. There is little need to doubt the 
existence of Ado. Only we must not import into the word ‘ beggar’ 
the associations which this word has in modern English. All the Elect 
among the Manichees were ‘ beggars’, i.e. wandering fakirs without 
a settled home, who might not possess more than ‘food for a day and 
clothes for a year’. This does not mean that they were uneducated : 
they might be full of legendary lore and might even be carrying about 
sacred writings in their pack. At the same time this kind of life is not 
favourable for the accurate preservation of ancient literature. Of course 
Ado and his family were not ‘orthodox’ Manichees or Marcionites, but 
I do suggest that they stood in relation to these respectable societies in 
something of the relation that the Fraticelli of the 13th and 14th centuries 
stood to the true Franciscans. What I mean more particularly is that 
they had inherited from the Manichees and the Marcionites a Christian 
tradition parallel to, but very different from, the tradition of the Catholic 
Church. 

The Marcionites in the 5th and 6th centuries were an unlicensed 
and, vanishing society. But they had been once a great factor in the 
Christianity of the Euphrates Valley, as is clear from the polemics of 
Ephraim and still more from the influence which they had on the 
new theology of Mani. I am not suggesting that the Mandaeans are 
Marcionites: what I am suggesting is that Theodore bar Konai was 
right when he tells us their doctrines are partly derived from the Mar- 
cionites, and I think we can say with confidence that that part is their 
‘ Christology ’, that Anush-Utra is the Marcionite Jesus. 

From Manichaeism the Mandaeans derived their conception of the 
High King of Light and His glorious and peaceful realm far beyond 
the heaven and earth of this evil world. His Five good attributes, His 
seat in the North, and other details, seem to come direct from Mani’s 
presentation of the King of the Paradises of Light. Further, the 
Mandaean formula of Confession in GR ii 61 ff (especially 63, end) 
recalls the Manichaean Khuvastuanift. But the connexion of Mandaism 


with Manichaeism does not seem to me so intimate as with the religion 
of Marcion. 
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In one point, of course, Mandaism differs from the organization both 
of the Marcionites and the Manichees, in that marriage is not only 
permitted but commanded. Mandaism further differs from most forms 
of Christian practice, in that Baptism is not administered once and for 
all, but is often repeated, as often as required. According to Epi- 
phanius, the Marcionites permitted a second and third baptism. The 
Mandaean repeated baptism might be reconciled to Marcionite theory 
as an extension of their custom, and it is noteworthy that particular 
lustrations are commanded to Mandaeans in connexion both with 
marriage and cohabitation (G R i 14, and elsewhere). 

But of course it would be a hopeless perversion to attempt to derive 
all Mandaean mythology and praxis from Mesopotamian Marcionite 
Christianity alone. There is the ‘Gnostic’ doctrine of the ascent of 
the soul after its separation from the body through the ‘ custodies’, 
i.e. guarded frontiers, through which only those provided with the 
seal acquired in Mandaean baptism can pass. Further there is the 
peculiar Mandaean mythology—Abatur, Ptahil, Or (or Ur),’ a series of 
Demiurgic beings unlike in name and function from anything known 
elsewhere. These may indeed be of Mesopotamian origin: no one 
has yet suggested a satisfactory derivation for ‘Abatur’ or ‘Ptahil’, 
who occupy something the same place in the Mandaean system (or 
rather systems) as Jaldabaoth does in some Western Gnostic systems. 
It may be noted that ‘Crun, the great mountain of flesh’, that tries to 
swallow Hibil-Ziwa (GR 143), seems to be a far-off reminiscence of 
Kpovoo, of Saturn, not the planet but the banished father who used to 
swallow his children and now sits in Tartarus. There is therefore 
a Greek, i.e. Western, element in Mandaean mythology. 

As for what may be called more particularly the ‘ Gnostic’ part, the 
doctrine that the human soul is imprisoned in an alien, non-redeemable 
body, from which it escapes at death but even then cannot win its way to 
its true home outside the spheres which encompass this world, save only 
if it have assimilated the true knowledge during this life, this also can 
be traced in the Euphrates Valley in ancient Christian circles, for it is 
the doctrine of Bardaisan. Bardaisan was a philosopher, a man of 
culture and science, as such things were understood in his days, with 
some astronomical knowledge of his own. So far as his ideas have 
been transmitted to us, he does not speak of monstrous genii with 
fantastic forms and names, but of Fate and Free-will, of the Planets, of 
the Heavenly Powers on the right or the left : what may be called the 
fairy-tale element is absent. But his mythology does speak of souls 


1 I should like to suggest that Ur, the demon of Darkness, is a corruption of #Ay 
(reac), a figment which plays so great a part in Marcionite doctrine. 
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hindered at the crossing,’ and kept in seven Limbos (rsQs29),2 
which correspond in intention at least to the Mandaean maffartas. 
Moreover madd ‘a (x32), the Syriac word from which manda is 
actually derived, was the name Bardaisan gave to the Divine Reason or 
Gnosis that dwells in man.* 

I venture to think that modern writers about ‘the Gnosis’ have not 
always considered that some of the resemblances between some of the 
very different ‘Gnostic’ systems may come from a common under- 
standing of the actual facts which ultimately gave rise to the pseudo- 
science of Astrology, facts that had to be taken account of when once 
they had been apprehended. The Ptolemaic system, though now 
antiquated, was in its day up-to-date science, based on actual observa- 
tion of facts. When ‘the meek-eyed Peace . .. came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere’ from Heaven, it was really through 
a series of spheres that she had to pass. The discovery of the regular 
but independent motion of the Planets was accounted for by the 
doctrine that they were fixed each in its own sphere, which apparently 
no other star could penetrate. Heaven therefore was not open as it 
seemed : it was surrounded by crystal spheres, transparent indeed but 
impenetrable. Granted that the Soul when released from the Body 
flew up towards Heaven, how could it get through the spheres on its 
way home? 

My point is that this difficulty presents itself naturally, is a natural 
question to be asked. It is not wonderful that several systems have 
a doctrine of ‘ wards’ to be passed, in number corresponding generally 
with the number of the Planets. Sometimes the stress was laid on 
past good conduct, sometimes on the possession of secret knowledge : 
what seemed evident was that some passport was necessary before the 
soul could read its title clear to mansions in the skies—or rather, 
beyond the skies. Wherever therefore the doctrine of the ‘spheres’ 
was accepted we find doctrines of how to get past them, corresponding 
in part to old tales of how to pass the fabled rivers of Hades. 

In any case, what we know of Bardaisan’s cosmogony is enough to 
shew analogies with the substructure underlying the fantastic and com- 
plicated Mandaean fairy-tales. The important thing is, that Bardaisan 
belongs to the region of the Euphrates Valley. In the past, I venture 
to think, too much attention has been given by expositors of Mandaism 
to sects of Gnostics described by Irenaeus and Hippolytus and Epi- 
phanius and other Western writers. The Mandaeans live in Lower 
Babylonia. Their sacred writings were compiled some seventy years 


1 Mitchell, vol. ii, p. Ixxvii: see also p. cxxx. 
2 Mitchell, pp. lxxvii and xcvii. $ Mitchell, p. Ixxiii. 
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after the coming of Islam, i.e. not before a.D. 700. Their founder, 
that is to say, the founder of Mandaism in its present form, according 
to the only tradition we have, was a wandering ascetic from Adiabene, 
whose doctrines were partly borrowed from those of the Manichees and 
the Marcionites, both known to have been influential in Mesopotamia 
generally. It requires, I venture to say, strong detailed evidence to 
make it probable that any parts of the system which do not seem to 
come from Marcionites or Manichees were derived from a Mediter- 
ranean source. The Biblical knowledge of the Mandaeans can all 
be traced to a study of the Peshitta, the Bible of the official Christians 
of Babylonia, including their unsympathetic portrait of Jesus Christ. 
The Mandaean Anush-Utra, on the other hand, is not a mere pale 
reflexion of the Church’s Jesus Christ, but the Marcionite (and Mani- 
chaean) Jesus: all that is said of Anush-Utra, including the figure of 
Miriai, a queer reminiscence of Mary Magdalene, is ultimately derived 
from the Lucan Gospel as curtailed and arranged by Marcion. 

In Bardaisan we have an educated Gnostic’s doctrine of a modified 
astrological Fate, including the soul’s fate after death. In Mandaism 
we have a somewhat similar doctrine, as seen through the medium of 
oral lore and a tradition preserved by wandering mendicants. Even 
though a feature here and there may be recognized as the lineal 
descendant of the ancient Gnostic speculation of the age of Valentinus, 
we cannot expect it to be more faithfully preserved than the features of 
the Marcionite Jesus are preserved in the Mandaean Anush-Utra. In 
other words, Mandaism may be interesting in itself, but it is useless to 
go to it as a key to unlock the mysteries of early Christian develope- 
ment. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


NOTE ON GINZA RABBA 174 


In the Ginza Rabba of the Mandaeans (G R 174 f = Lidzbarski 178) 
there is a poem which deserves special notice, because of its literary 
connexion with the Old Testament. It is discussed by Dr S. A. Pallis 
in his excellent Mandaean Studies (Oxford, 1926), pp. 131-133, but 
I think it will be convenient to quote the poem itself from the original 
and make on it a few observations of my own. 

The poem runs thus: 

1 Life revealed itself to the world: brightness dawned and light and 
Life. 

2 The sea that saw it retired: and the Jordan turned backwards. 
3 The mountains skip like stags: and the hinds in the country damage 
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their young: and the hills speak like daughters of the clouds in honour. 
4 The mountains open their mouths and give praise: and the cedars in 
Lilban are broken. 


5 The earth that saw me quivered and trembled : and the king of the 
sea that saw me retired. 

6 Sea, whom sawest thou and thou retiredst: Jordan, whom sawest 
thou and thou turnedst backwards? 7 Mountains, whom saw ye 
and ye skipped like stags: and hinds in the field, for whom do ye 
damage your young: and hills like daughters of the clouds, for whom 
do ye speak in honour? 8 Mountains, for whom did ye open 
your mouths in praise: cedars in Lilban, for whom were ye broken? 
g Earth, whom sawest thou and thou didst tremble: king of the sea, 
whom sawest thou and thou didst retire? 1o And isles of the 
sea, of whom were ye amazed: and islands of the sea, of whom were ye 
terrified ? 

11 Before the brightness and the light of the Gnosis of Life (A/anda 
@’ Hayyé), and the brightness and the splendour with which Thou hast 
clothed the men of proved rectitude, &c. 


It was necessary to quote the passage almost in full, in order to 
exhibit its style and structure. Quite clearly it is an imitation or 
application of Psalm cxiv, which contains also features imitated from 
Psalm xxix, vv. 5 and 9. But it is a free émitation, not a quotation or 
even a paraphrase. We may discover that the Mandaean imitator has 
misunderstood his original, and thereby we may be able to infer with 
practical certainty some of the wording of this original, but we are not 
bound to refer every feature of the new poem to some feature, under- 
stood or misunderstood, of the original: a real paraphrase would not 
have woven the two Psalms together. 

This may appear obvious when thus stated, too obvious to be worth 
formulating. But as a matter of fact it seems to me that this obvious 
distinction between an imitation and a true paraphrase has not been 
borne in mind either by Lidzbarski or Dr Pallis, with the result that 
they bring parallels from the Jewish Targum, which is not likely to 
have been a source accessible to a Mandaean writer. 

Let us see now how far this Mandaean writing can be explained on 
the most natural supposition of all, viz. that what was known to the 
writer was the Peshitta, that and nothing more. It is acknowledged 
that ‘the king of the sea’ comes from the Aramaic mda /ak yama (‘what 
ailed thee, sea?’) taken as if it were mlik yama.' 1 may observe that 

1 The Mandaeans write & for a, so that it is obvious that the mistake was more 


likely to be made by a Mandaean from the Syriac N° > ND, than from the 
Targum Nd’ > MD or the Hebrew D'A > nd. 
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it is not likely to have come from Arabic, for Arabic texts of the Psalms 
have =Jl Yo! ow Le, i.e. they insert ‘O’ before ‘sea’. 

3 I translate ad/ia ‘stags’, because the Peshitta has az/é ‘ stags’: the 
Jewish Targum has dakrin ‘rams’. The hinds and their young come 
from Psalm xxix 9, but the word used for the verb (NNmNwD) is some- 
what obscure. It is used in GR 84" (Lidzbarski 85”), in the passive, 
of being convulsed with sobs. As for / anv, there seems to be no Syriac 
evidence for the Hebrew sense of to ‘slaughter’ (in sacrifice) : ror 
means to ‘damage’ or ‘spoil’. Granted that Psalm xxix g is the 
original, this Mandaean line does not mean ‘ maketh the hinds to calve’ 
(as the Jewish Targum): it is really nearer the Peshitta which says that 
the voice of the LorD sha, i. e. ‘ shakes’ or ‘terrifies’, the hinds. 

The next clause comes back to Psalm cxiv 4. The ‘daughters of the 
clouds’ are derived from another Aramaic blunder. sy (Jas) both in 
Jewish Aramaic and Syriac means ‘flock of sheep’, x23) (Juss) means 
‘cloud’. The Jewish Targum has jy }23 ‘sons of the flock’, i.e. 
masculine, while the Peshitta has lasy Jsx07 ‘lambs of the flock’, also 
masculine. I venture to suggest that the Peshitta is the original from 
which the Mandaean was excogitated. Granted that there are hills 
like daughters of clouds (i.e. very high), why should they speak? This 
cannot be explained out of the Jewish Targum, but the Peshitta has 

lars Jax? yo? INsoie, 
and I suggest that the Mandaean turned this into 
which he wrongly understood to mean ‘and the hills like clouds say’. 
It is not a question of ‘ corruption’ or ‘ various reading’: the Mandaean 
text is not an exact translation of anything, but we ask how the queer 
images came into the writer’s head. 

‘In honour’ seems to me to come from Psalm xxix 9. 

4 The misspelling ‘ Lilban’ for ‘ Libnan’ does not occur elsewhere 
in the Ginza (see Lidzbarski 263”, 409*), but is of a piece with the 
general distortion of Biblical names in Mandaean writings, e.g.‘ Enishbai’ 
for ‘ Elisabeth’ (RIw™Y = shad! ). 

The rest of the poem, consisting largely of repetitions (as in Psalm cxiv 
itself), does not need comment: I only quoted it to shew that the 
literary dependence of the Mandaean writer on the two Psalms is quite 
clear. It may be remarked that just as ‘stags’ suggested something to 
him about ‘hinds’, so in ver. 10 we have ‘islands’ and ‘isles’ following 
the ‘sea’ and the ‘ king of the sea’. 

Thus the whole poem can be explained from the Peshitta, from the 
Bible current among Christians in Mesopotamia, and from that alone. 

F. C, Burkitt. 
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THE FORM OF A DOVE 


In the accounts of the baptism of Jesus, we read 


Matt. iii 16 
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Mark is clearly primary, and gives us the substance of one of the ‘ con- 
fidences’ of Jesus to His disciples. The others make each his own 
attempt to interpret Mark. Matthew explains that xaraBaivoy refers to 
the Spirit, not the motion of the dove ; Luke, that it is a vision and not 
a simile; and John, that the vision revealed Jesus to the Baptist. 
The substance of Mark is simply a vision seen by Jesus. The closed 
heaven momentarily opens—are we to visualize this as a flash of 
light?—and the dove comes winging down to Him. The action is 
momentary, and passes in the instant in which its significance is 
grasped. It is the form of a dove that specially challenges comment. 
Tertullian,’ followed by Augustine,’ and finally by Thomas Aquinas,* 
held it to be a momentary creation. The peculiar views of Tertullian 
on the nature of spirit are involved. He conceived of spirit as having 
extension in space.‘ The human soul has shape,® corresponding in 
some way to character or personality. Similarly here, the ‘shape’ of 
the Holy Spirit is more than a symbol. Tertullian calls the church 
‘ Nostrae columbae domus simplex’.* And the phrase is reflected in 


1 De Carne Christi c. 3 (M. P.L. ii 758). ‘Qui Spiritus cum hoc esset, tam vere 
erat et columba, quam et Spiritus, nec interfecerat substantiam propriam, assumpta 
substantia extranea. Sed quaeris, corpus columbae ubi sit, resumpto Spiritu in 
coelum? ... si non fuit initium visibile, nec finis. Tamen corporis soliditas erat, 
quo momento corpus videbatur. Non potest non fuisse quod scriptum est.’ 

2 De Agone Christiano c. 22 (M. P. L. xl 302-303). Augustine is not consistent 
on this point. 

8 Summa Theologica, Pars iii, Quaest. 39, Art. 7 (M. P. L., Series II, iv 362-363). 

* See brief discussion by Tixeront Histoire des Dogmes vol. i p. 391. 

5 The locus classicus is De Anima. See especially c. 7 (M. P. L. ii 656-657) and 
cc. 37, 38 (M. P. L. ii 715-716). A Montanist sister saw a soul (c. 9). 

6 Adv. Valentinianos c. 3 (M. P. L. ii 545). A sentence or two earlier Tertullian 
has said ‘In summa Christum columba demonstrare solita est’, shewing that he 
knows a current symbolical use of the form of a dove, but not for the Third Person. 
Cf. Adv. Praxean c. 27 (M. P. L. ii 190). 
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African Christian iconography. A dosseret at Tigzirt shews a single 
dove seated in a building.’ 

This, however, stands by itself in early Christian iconography, which 
until the fifth century is dominated by different ideas. One starting- 
point for these ideas may be sought in the Rabbinic use of the dove 
as a symbol for Israel.2 The Church, as the New Israel, realized, in her 
evangelic mission, the destiny of Israel, and the emblem of the dove 
was accordingly transferable to her. Roman and Gaulish Christian 
iconography gives us instances of the dove-symbol that seem to follow 
such lines, such as twelve doves grouped to face a monogram,* sym- 
bolizing apparently the apostolate of the Church. 

But another and most fruitful starting-point is Noah’s dove. It is 
the messenger of peace, and escape from the wrath of God; in Ter- 
tullian’s phrase ‘A primordio divinae pacis praeco’.* This suggests 
a new Christian symbolism, in which it represents the Church bringing 
the Gospel of Salvation. We meet continually in monuments dating 
from the middle of the third century in Rome® the iconographic use of 
the dove as hieroglyphic for cwrnpia. The commonest setting is an 
orant flanked by doves.* In a majority of cases there are olive 
branches in their beaks, indicating that this iconographic re is 
governed by the owrnpia idea. 

It appears, therefore, that the principal symbolism of the eons in 
early Christian times is not the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit symbolism 
begins with the Montanist Tertullian, and takes the leading place with 
the emergence of the doctrinal interest in the Third Person of the 
Holy Trinity. Eventually it displaces the earlier owrnpia symbolism 
completely. But it is possible that the colomée inspiratrice type, which 
makes its appearance from the sixth century,’ owes something to a re- 
interpretation of old monuments in the light of later ideas, so that 
a dove in proximity with the orant figure is taken to represent the Holy 
Spirit inspiring a saint. 

1 P, Gavault Etude sur les ruines Romaines de Tigzirt p. 31, Fig. 4 (Bibl. d’Arch. 
Africaine). 

2 H. C. Strack and P. Billerbeck Das Evangelium nach Matthdus p. 124 sect. (a) 
of note on Matt. iii 16. 

3 See Martigny Dict. des Antiquités Chretiennes, s.v. Autel, for two examples. 
Another is in Bottari Roma Sotterranea i 118. 

4 Adv. Valentinianos c. 2 (M. P. L. ii 544). Cf. De Baptismoc. 8 (M. P. L. i 12c8). 

5 For the dating see E. Le Blant Manuel d’ Epigraphie Chrétienne p. 29. Kirsch 
in Cabrol Dict. archéol. chrét. s.v. Colombe dates much earlier. In any case we 
are dealing with the earliest Christian iconography there is. Kirsch shews that 
the dove-type conveys a shade of ‘ Seelenvogel’ association. 

6 Particular references seem unnecessary. The type is to be found in almost every 
collection of early Christian monumental inscriptions. 

7 Molan Hist. Sanct. Imag. p. 265. 
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The point to note is that the Holy Spirit symbolism did not hold the 
ground from the first. 

We return to Tertullian’s interpretation of the form of a dove. It 
held the field in Latin Christendom down to the Reformation, and 
then the new critical study of Scripture brought a change. Bochart 
argues that John i 32 disposes of Tertullian’s view,’ because the testi- 
mony of the Baptist there recounted would lose its point if the form of 
a dove was, even temporarily, fully real, since in that case it would 
have been seen by all persons present. Modern ideas on reality would 
have parted company with Tertullian in any case. 

But on the other hand it is now recognized that human experience 
affords instances of visual imagery having all the ‘given-ness’ of 
objective reality, though without those corroborations which are looked 
for in that case. There is a correspondence with reality in such visions, 
but it is with moral reality in the experience of the seer. The visual 
forms are significant, being intelligible to the seer in terms of ideas 
already possessed. To persons other than the seer, his vision is in- 
structive just in so far as his thought-world is known. What do we 
know of the thought-world in which Jesus stands, that may interpret 
the form of a dove? 

The literature of early Jewish piety is of little assistance. Strack and 


Billerbeck sum up the situation in that respect by saying ‘ Jedenfalls - 


gibt es in der Alteren Literatur keine Stelle, in der die Taube klar und 
deutlich ein Symbol des heiligen Geistes ware’. 

This does not prove that no such symbolism can have existed. 
Much connected with Messianism, current at the time of Christ’s 
ministry, is likely to have disappeared from later Rabbinic Judaism, 
simply because of its Christian associations. But there is reason for 
thinking that nothing has disappeared that would give a parallel to 
Mk. i ro. Jewish symbolism approaches the form in question, but 
with such fundamental difference that it is impossible to regard it as 
really allied. Thus, when Philo compares the divine Wisdom to 
a turtle-dove * it seems to come near. But his thought is governed by 
a contrast between the turtle-dove, loving solitude, with the tame dove 
that affects the busy haunts of men. The possibility of his being 
acquainted with the dove as a symbol of the Holy Spirit is practically 


1 Samuel Bochart Hierozoicon ii 568-71. Ed. 1794. 

? Strack and Billerbeck /.¢., p. 125, end. of note on Matt. iii 16. 

8 Quis Rer. Div. Heres? c. 49 (Cohn and Wendland, vol. iii p. 30) giAépnyos 
piv yap 7 Ocia copia, ia Tov pdvor Oéov, od Kripa tott, THY povwow ayanaoa ovpBodiKkas 
arn Tpvywv kadeira, It contrasts with another, human, wisdom— fjyepos xai 7:Oacds 
wai GyeAaios, TA GvOpwrav dotn mepimoAovca Kai Siairy TH pera OvnTav aopeviCovea 
NEporepG TavTHy dmeKaCovory, 
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excluded. Other examples of the same thing could be produced. 
And it seems safe to say that if Jesus saw the Holy Spirit as repurrepay, 
He was not led to it by any symbolism current in the piety of His own 
people. Hugo Gressmann suggested that it might, nevertheless, have 
been current in less orthodoxly Jewish connexions in Galilee.’ He 
marshalled plentiful evidence for the widespread belief, in Syrian lands, 
that the dove is an émiavea of the heaven-goddess. It is probable 
enough that in the life of Nazareth there was much that derived from 
the pagan culture of Syria. But the Jews shewed remarkable power of 
maintaining their individuality, especially with regard to religious ideas. 
And the transition from the doves of Atargatis to the baptismal vision 
of Jesus involves a vast change of moral-religious atmosphere. On the 
other hand, it would be unwise to deny any nexus whatever. The 
association of the dove with the heaven-goddess is bound up with the 
long-established practice of dove-keeping. Belief and custom interact, 
and it is likely enough that the flocks of tame doves that made the 
towns of Palestine their home enjoyed a peculiar regard ultimately due 
to the sacred character attributed to them. This, however, is specula- 
tion. The ideas that find actual expression need no more explanation 
than is afforded by the tameness and other observed qualities of the 
dove. We are thus left free to consider the individual musing of Jesus 
as matrix of ‘the form of a dove’. We know that He mused on 
things about Him; on the sparrows, which filled Him with wonder at 
the divine Fatherhood that could give value to things so disvalued of 
men ; and again on the doves, as is proved by His saying in Matt. x 16 
‘Be ye dxépavo. as doves’. Hosea had used the adjective dvovs,’ but 
Jesus substitutes a higher moral suggestion.» He gave His disciples 
the dove for emblem when He sent them out on their first mission. 
It is an apt one, because of the pacific and guileless character of their 
campaign. 

It would be more natural than not that the thoughts of Jesus at the 
moment of commissioning His disciples should reflect those with which 
He began His own ministry. He, too, had received His commission. 
He had waited, like Elijah, for the voice of God, and it came to Him 
by Jordan. 

The character of the mission might naturally be reflected in the 
circumstances of the call. A marked feature of these is the homeliness 

1 Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft vol. xx p. 323 ff. Die Sage von der Taufe Jesu 
und die vorderorientalische Taubengéttin. Note the remark on p. 329, ‘Dem ortho- 
doxen Judentum des Zeit Christi die Taube als Totenvogel gelt’. 

2 vii 11, LXX. 

8 The attribution of good moral qualities to the dove is to be found independently 


of the characterization by Jesus, and earlier in date ; but not anything quite like His 
dxépaos. See Bochart /. c. 
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of the form, which would be grotesque were it not dignified by moral 
significance. It is dignified, because the dove is a fitting emblem (not of 
God the Holy Ghost, nor of an outpouring of heavenly power, but) 
of the unique moral character of the ministry of Jesus. The form of 
a dove accords with the text from which Luke represents Him as 
beginning His preaching, rvedya xvpiov én’ éué ob civexey Expire pe 
EYAFTEAISASOAI TIT@:XOIS." It is consonant with His solution of the 
problems of the Temptation, and harmonizes with His teaching in the 
Beatitudes. In short, it fits intimately with what we know of the start 
of His ministry, and His mind as therein revealed. And the symboliz- 
ing by the dove of the Holy Spirit as a Person must be regarded as 
a product of subsequent Christian thought.? 


W. TELFER. 


ITEPIXNPEN AND TTIEPIXNPHSIF IN THE FATHERS 
TEpLXwpew 
[Extremely rare until John of Damascus] 


1. go round, encompass, Mac. Aeg. de pat. et discr. 5 (M. 34. 869 4) 
KUkAw yap Tis Kapdias Td KaAvppa TOD OKOTOUS TEpLXwpEl. 

2. of extremes (on opposites sides of a rotating mechanism) (cf. our 
metaphor of the ‘opposite sides of the same shield’), come round to, 
reciprocate or interchange with, pass or resolve themselves into, one 
another, Gr. Naz. or. 18. 42 {wy yotv cai Odvaros, rad6’ arep déyerat, 
mieiorov G\AnAwv Stadepew Soxodvra, cis GAAnAG TEptywpEt zws Kal dvTi- 
xabicrarat’ 4 piv yap é« POopas dpyopevyn Tis pytpos Hpav, Kai da POopas 
ddevovea THs dei TOD mdpovTos éxoTdcews, cis POopav KaTaaTpEeder THY TOU 
Biov rovrov xardAvow: 6 8 rev évtadOa Kaxdv aradXayiy Exwv Kai mpods 
tiv dvw moAXdkis peraywv Cw xrr, 1b. 22. 4 Gore. . . KOpos éoti.. . Kai 


mwAnopovn TavTwy, ov Tav dXyewov povov GAN dy Kal Tov HdioTwv, Kai 


1 Lk. iv 18; citing Isa. Ixi 1-2. 

2 For dove-symbolism in general see Martigny of. cit. s. v. Colombe, also Esprit 
Saint, et Apdtres. H. Leclercq Manuel d’archéol. chret. especially under Verres 
c. 10 and Terre cuitec.11. Smith and Cheetham Dict. of Christian Antiquities s. v. 
Dove, &c. Cabrol Dict. archéo!. chréet. s.v. Colombe. Mr. A. D. Nock draws my 
attention to important new points in F. J. Délger, Das Fisch-Symbol, just published. 
See p. 55; and p. 270, where Délger shews against Pfattisch that the aiyAjecoa 
mepiotepa which the Oratio Constantini, c xi, describes as descending to the Virgin’s 
bosom, is not the Holy Spirit. but the Logos Himself. The inference is that the 


‘ Third Person’ significance of the form of a dove was still unknown in the middle 
fourth century. 
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mavta «is GAAnAa wepixwpet te Kal wepitpéererat, ep. 101 (2. 87C) «i Tus 


Aéyou tiv odpxa e& obipavod xatedAnAvOévar .... dvdbewa ~orw. 7d yap, 6 
devrepos dvOpwros é£ ovpavot [1 Cor. xv 47]... vopurréov AéyerOa Sud 
Tiv ™pos Tov ovpaviov Evwouw, ... Kipvapevww, Gorep Tov hvoéwy, ovtw $1) 


Kat Tov KAynoéwv, Kai wepixwpouady eis GAAHAas TS Adyw Tis cvpdvias. 
It will be observed that Gregory does not expressly apply the term 
mepixwpéw to the natures of Christ, but to the descriptive titles which 
he derived from those natures: a reference to Christ as ‘Man’ comes 
to the same effect as a reference to him as ‘God’: the ‘Second Man’ 
came from heaven, though in fact his manhood did not come from 
heaven at all. 

3. Maximus Confessor found the word in Gregory, for whose writings 
he cherished a most profound regard, and adopted it, together with the 
cognate noun zreptxwpyors, Of which no single instance seems to occur 
before Maximus. 

Max. Conf. schol. in [Dion. Ar. ] ep. 4. 8 (Cord. 2. 77 D) od kata Oedv 
ta Oia Spacer, Hv yap avOpwros, ovre kata avOpwrov Ta avOpwrwa, hv 
yap Kal Oeds: Gbev Oavpactas 6 Geios Tpyydpios 6 Geodrdyos pyoi, xipva- 
pévoy Gorep Tov dicewv ovitw by Kal Tay KAynoéwy, Kai Teptxwpoucdy <is 
GAAnAas, ambig. 112bD (M. 91. 10538) trep avOpwrov evipya Ta 
GvOpwrov, . . . cupdveicay Sexvis tH Ocixy Suvdpe tiv dvOpwrivnv 
évépyevav? érevdy) 7 ios dovyxitws Evobcioa tH dice SC Srov TEpt- 
KeXOpyKe, pyndey drdAvtov wavtdracw Exovea Kal THs HvwpEevys ath Ka? 
imdotacw Kexwpirpévov Gedrntos [ts revolutionized, or is become reciprocal 
to it). 

Maximus apparently means by the passage above that the human 
nature is involved with the divine nature and recipfrocates with it, since 
from the moment of union it ceases to have any detached activities, 
and cannot function without reference to the divine nature with which 
it is united by the pivot of a common imécracis. The metaphor is 
still that employed by Gregory: the two opposites are revealed as 
complementary sides of a single concrete object by the rotation of that 
object: the two natures reciprocate not merely in name, as with 
Gregory, but in practical effect and operation. It no more matters by 
which nature Christ seems to operate than it does by which title he is 
called ; since he is both divine and human, both natures are involved 
in his incarnate actions, and the human side rotating through a com- 
plete half-circuit reveals the divine side. See further under mep:- 
XWpyors. 

4. John of Damascus in his turn found the terms napixwpéw and 
meptxepyors in Maximus, from whose writings he quotes the latter 
(Max. ¢. Pyrrh. 191 D = Joh. fid. orth. 3. 19, 243 4). But he entirely 
missed their sense, being misled by the uncompounded verb xwpéw 
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(= hold, contain) into thinking that they indicated a sort of penetration 
or permeation. Applied to the two natures this idea made of the 
Tepixwpyors the actual process of their union, whereas in Gregory and 
Maximus it had been the result of their union. Consequently in John’s 
Christology it is difficult to avoid practical Monophysitism unless the 
teptxdpynors or co-inherence of the humanity and the deity is reduced 
to a purely formal relationship. In other words a term so meaningless, 
or alternatively so misleading, as this is in the sense which John of 
Damascus attached to it, had far better have been avoided altogether. 

But John compensated for his Christological indiscretion by an 
advance of real theological value. From the time of Saint John the 
Evangelist there had not been found any convenient general term to 
describe the mutual relations of the three Persons of the Godhead 
to each other. Origen had safeguarded the timelessness of their active 
relations by his phrase ‘eternal generation’, and Gregory of Nyssa had 
done more perhaps than any other to illustrate their mutual involution, 
but no one phrase existed which was capable of finally disposing both 
of Sabellianism and of tritheism by casting a ray of explanatory defini- 
tion over their simultaneity of mere being, and shewing in a single 
illuminating term how they were really three, eternally and not just 
successively, without being three of a species and consequently three 
Gods. So long as pia oicia continued to mean ‘one object, regarded 
as real’, which it did down to the fifth century, the unity of God was 
secured, though the manner of that unity was left untheorized and 
technically unexplained. But by the time of Leontius pia otoia had 
lost this sense and come to mean ‘one species’. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that tritheism in some form is alleged to have come into 
vogue again towards the end of the sixth century. 

What John of Damascus did was to remedy the defect by extend- 
ing to ‘theology’ the term he had derived from the Christology of 
Maximus. He extended it not in the semi-technical sense of ‘ inter- 
change’ or ‘reciprocity ’ which was its proper meaning, but in the new 
and fully technical sense of ‘interpenetration’ in which he himself 
understood it, a sense really unsuited to Christology but admirably 
expressive of Trinitarian unity. So much more suitable is it for this 
purpose that Bishop Bull observed (Def. ic. Creed iv 4. 14), ‘When 
some of the ancients also attribute circuminsession to the two natures 
in Christ, which they say interpenetrate each other, we must understand 
them to use the expression in a less proper sense’. For, as he pointed 
out, the three Persons are commensurate but the two natures are not. 

The following passages may be quoted : 

(a2) on Christology. Joh. Dam. ¢. Jacob. 52 (409 A) év airy [sc. rH 


pug troordve| dua THs capxdcews évoivra ai dvo0 dices Tis Te OedryTos 
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kai THs GvOpwréryros, Kai wepixwpodow év [N.B. not cis] ddAyjAas, H Se 
mepixwpnars é tis Oedryros yivera, fid. orth. 3. 8 (217 B) ivwpévan yap 
xa? imdotacw Kai év ddAjAas Tepixwpoica dovyyx’Tws Fvwvrat, tb. 3. 5 
(211 A) Kai «i év GAAHAas TEpixwpodow, GAAG Tiv cis GAAHAaS Tporyy TE 
kat petaBodnv ov mpocievrat, 1b. 4. 18 (286 B) 7 dé weprywpyors odk ex Tis 
capes GAN’ éx THs Oedrntos yéyovev’ aunyavov yap THy cdpKa TEptxwphoat 
dua ris Oedryros: GAN 7 Geia iors drat weprxwpodca Sa Tris capKds 
Ewe Kal TH TapKl THY mpos TavTHV dppyTov repixepyow Hv by Evwow 
Aéyopev, 1b. 3. 7 (215 D) ioréov Sé ws «i Kai weptxwpeiv év dAAHAaS Tas 
Tov Kupiov picas papev, GAN oidapev ws ex Tis Ocias icews 4H Tepr- 
xopnors yéyover. airy pev yap ba mavtrwv dujxe xabis BovAerar Kai 
mepixwpet, dc’ airs dé ovder. 

From these passages it is abundantly clear that the term implies 
interpenetration ; that this process is identical with, not the result of, 
the union ; that the process is purely one-sided ; that it is similar in 
kind, if not in degree, to the immanence of God in all things; that 
although an effect of it is to heighten the powers of the human nature, 
yet the two natures are to be regarded as remaining distinct ; and that 
consequently the term is merely an unnecessary technicality which 
adds no fresh idea to Christological thought, but is extremely liable to 
be misleading. 

(6) on the Trinity. Joh. Dam. fid. orth. 3. 5 (210C) & éAApAas 
dovyxitus Tepixwpotaas émordpeba (Sc. ras irooraces |. 

That even with reference to the Trinity the term was not altogether 
free from misconception is shown by Niceph. Const. ad. Leon. [II 
(M. 100. 184 D) ddiaiperos yap 7 airy tpias . . . ovTe Tov Oeapyixav tro- 
oTdcewy peTaTiTTovTGv Kal Tepixwpouodv cis GAnAaS .. . Toppw yap 
droreprécOw ... 7... SaBBeddAov ararytixy ciyxvors | but N.B. the 
phrase attacked is mweptxwpew cis, not wepixwpeiv év]. 


TEPLXWpHats 


1. Maximus uses this word in a sense of which no literal translation 
is possible : it amounts to revelation or epiphany, exhibited in response 
to faith through turning half-circle from appearance to reality. Max. 
Conf. cap. D 4. 19 (588 A) owrnpia .. . éoti, ro TédOS THs wicTews: TEAos 
dt micreds éorw, 4 TOD murtevevTos GAnOys droKxdduyrs- GAnOns Se Tod 
murtevevtos éotiv aroxdAuis, 7) Kata dvadoyiavy THs év ExdoTw TicTEews 
dppyros Tov memuotevpevou Tepixapyors’ Teptxdpyars dé Tod wemurrevpévov 
xabéorynkev, 4) ™pos THv Gpxi Kata TO TéAos Tov TeTUTTEVKOTWW émdvodos® 
4 8& mpos Thy oixeiay apynv Kata TO TéAos Tov TeTUTTEVKOTWW érdvodbds 
éorw, 7 THS pecews TANpwors, KTA. 
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{Salvation . . . is the end of faith: the end of faith is the actual dis- 
closure of what has been believed: actual disclosure of what has been 
believed is the ineffable revelation of the object of faith (i.e. of him in 
whom faith has been put) proportionately to the faith that is in each 
believer: in revelation of the object of faith consists the final recur- 
rence of those who have believed to their origin: and the final recur- 
rence of those who have believed to their proper origin is the fulfilment 
of desire. | 

In the above translation weptxdépnors has been rendered revelation, 
but vevolution would have been nearer to the literal sense. The word 
is to be taken intransitively, as in all the instances of the cognate verb 
down to and including Maximus: zemorevpévov is a subjective genitive. 
It implies that the object of faith, from having been discerned dimly 
from the back, has now turned round and revealed his glory: cf. 
Exodus xxxiii 18-23 ‘ Shew me, I pray thee, thy glory. .. . Thou shalt 
see my back, but my face shall not be seen’. In the Beatific Vision 
man shall see, proportionately to his faith, what Moses was denied 
because ‘ man shall not see me and live’. 

It is tempting to take the word in an active sense and translate it 
‘compass ’, with rerurrevpévov an objective genitive. This sense would 
fit in very well with the context, and would imply that man penetrates, 
attains to, is absorbed into the deity. It would then also be attached 
to the verb as used in the passage quoted from the amdigua, and is 
akin to the sense in which both words are in fact employed regularly 
by John of Damascus. 

But there are objections. It is hard to suppose that Maximus failed 
to understand the sense of the verb in his revered Gregory. Nor 
is it desirable to infer that a word has completely changed its sense 
until proof is forthcoming: this proof exists for John, but not, ap- 
parently, for Maximus: and in this case it is more prudent to keep to 
the old translation where the word occurs in Maximus. And there are 
more solid arguments for this conservative treatment of the problem. 
Maximus in the amdigua passage already referred to makes the 
humanity of Christ weptxwpetv upon its union with the divine nature : 
and in the passage under discussion, if the sense of ‘ interpenetration’ 
is to be accepted, it will be the man who interpenetrates the divine. 
This is in itself an unlikely way of putting the matter, and is expressly 
opposite to John’s statement that the divine nature can penetrate 
human nature, but not vice versa. Moreover, the fact that the pre- 
position «is is retained by Maximus from Gregory in connexion with 
the meptxdpnors of the two natures of Christ suggests that the sense of 
joint and simultaneous revolution to the opposite points in a given 
circuit is more appropriate than that of an interpenetration by one 
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object of another. It is true that John takes over the expression 
meptxwpnars cis GAAHAas from Maximus: but it is significant that more 
often than not he changes the preposition from eis to év. 

Fortunately a passage survives which greatly strengthens the position 
for the sense of revolution, Max. Conf. schol. in | Dion. Ar.| div. nom. 
v 8. 7 (Cord. 713 £) ra év yevéo: kat POopa wavra, kai doa Kata dvTemept- 
xapyow, oiov 7 vi, 7} Hepa, O€pos Kai éap, cai ra To.adra. Night and day 
do not interpenetrate, even by contrast (dvr-), but they do alternate, 
and may properly be said each to take up the running at the point 
where the other ends its course, and to be at any given moment on 
opposite sides of their joint circuit. All of which is most aptly ex- 
pressed by the term dvtumepixdpnars. 

Moreover the term dvtimeptxwpéw actually occurs with reference to 
the two natures of Christ. Leont. Byz. West. & Zut. 2 (M 86. 1320 B) 
ti & ay eizous wepi trav ... evépyedy te mpds TovTos GAAHV piv capKds 
érépav 5é Oedrnros, mafos te epi TO GHpa Kal ardGeav epi tov Aoyov, 
époroyotvrwy: [dvtimepiywpeiv ravtas Sedwxacr Kal dvtixatyyopeiobar 
Garépov dia thy ev Oarépw trairod éxadXdrroveay idiwryta:| 7a de viv... 
7@ apOaprw rpooFenévwv ; About this it must be pointed out first that 
the clause containing the word under discussion forms a parenthesis 
interpolated very awkwardly into the main sentence, and may be 
a gloss upon the original passage of Leontius. If so it is not likely to 
be of later date than the time of Maximus, since the sense of dvrtuept- 
xwpéw is clearly not that in which meptxwpéw is used by John of 
Damascus. The meaning is shewn by the context to be a/ternate or 
reciprocate. Terms indicative of either nature and energy may be 
predicated alternatively of the individuality (idcorys) which belongs to 
the one single object or person expressed alternatively in either nature. 
Christ is one individual being in whichever nature he is conceived to 
be acting at a given moment or from a given point of view: and con- 
sequently there is said to be reciprocation between the two natures. 
This instance, isolated though it is, of dvtumeptxwpéw affords very strong 
evidence that the natural and proper Christological sense of weptxwpyors 
is reciprocation. 

It will not therefore be unsafe to assume that in all his uses of the 
two cognate terms, weptxwpéw and neprxdpyors, Maximus has the same 
idea in mind. The sense of interpenetration is to be rejected for this 
author. 

The following passages illustrate Maximus’s Christological use of 
TEPLXWPHGLS : 

disp. Pyrrh. 187 4 (M. 91. 337) xai éri tod Kata mpodopav 8& Adyov 
ooavrws, Kal THy éyKxepéevny TO Adyw SpOpev Evvorav Kai Tov broKeipevov TH 
évvoia Adyov kai Thy abray 8 dAov cis GAAnAa Tepixdpyow: Kai ovTE TH 
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diadopa airav rd diuadopov trav mpoowrwv ovvecdyera, ove TH axpa 
évooe TOovyKexupévoy [he continues by comparing the familiar red-hot 
dagger, in which are found the gvorxai évépyear of row? and of xadors 
though there is only one dagger]. 

ib. 191 D (M. 345 D= Joh. Dam. fid. orth. 3. 19, 243 A) Tov . 
Tporov THs Tav votav Tov Xpiorov évepyeiav éxpdvoews, TS droppyrw 
tporw THs eis GAAHAas Tov Xpicrod Picewy Tepixwpyoews tporddpws, Kai 
tiv Kata dvOpwrov airod rohireiay, . .. Kai Tov Tporov THs Kata Thy dmdp- 
pytov évwow avridocews, 

opusc. 102 B(M. 91. 189 D) .. . Kavrot pera rupds brdpywy | sc. 4 aidnpos| 
Kata THy abtiv Kal play irdctacy, Kai ddvactatws Spav ta Te Kata iow 
idiav, A€yw 8& riv Topi, cai ra Kal Bwow adlis, rep éotiv 7% Kadors: 
abvrov yap trdpxet, KaSamrep Kai Tov tupds 7 Tomy, da THY dxpay TovTwr «is 
dAAnAa Teptyspyaiv re kai dvridoow, 

tb. 44 C (M. 884) wapéoryce tavras ivwpévas diA0v TH mpds GAAHAaS 
ovpopvia kai mepxwpyoe (Sc. Tas pods evepyeias |, 

ib. 125 B (M. 232A) piav elwev évépyaay [sc. Anast. Sinait.], da 76 
pndev Ociov 7) dvOpirwov Kexwpirpévws emiredcio bar, GAN’ e& Evds Kai Tod 
abrov cup pvas dua Kai ivwpévws tpodyerOa, kata Tv év TovTos éviaiav 
TEptxapnow. 

It appears from these quotations that Maximus had in mind a reci- 
procation of joint activity when he talked about the weptydpnors of our 
Lord’s two natures or of their ‘natural energies’, not in the least 
a static condition of mutual fusion or permeation. He did not use the 
term in order to safeguard or explain the unity of Christ, but in order 
to explain the singleness of result and effect which proceeded from the 
two natures that were united in his Person. The ‘natural energies’ 
cuppvover kal reptxwpotor mpds GAAAas, in relation to one another, but 
not év dAAnAats. 

2. In John of Damascus the term means ‘ co-inherence’. 

(a) Trinitarian usage. 

Joh. Dam. rect. sent. 1 (391 C) ovre yap xpévw tépverat [Sc. ra tpia], 
ob témw [sic], ob duvdpe pepilerar, GX’ év addAyAots THY TEpLXSpnow 
éxovar Sixa maoys cvvadopis Kai ovyxvoews, 

c. Jacob. 78 (415 A) ov8€ yap oicia répvovrat, od duvaper xwpiLovra, od 
Tomw, ovk evepyeig, ov Bovdnoe pepiLovra, dvexoirntrov exovres Tiw €v 
GAAnAots Bpvoiv Te Kai weptxwpyow, 

fid. orth, 1. 8 (140A) évoivrar yap, ds Epypev, odx Gore avyxeiobat 
GAN Gore ExerOar GAARAWY* Kai THv év GAAHAaS TEPLXdpnoW Exover diya 
rdons Tvvaropys Kai cvppiprews, 

ib. 1. 14 (152C) % év GAAHAaS Tov trocTdcEwY povyn TE Kal idpvars: 
ddiaorara yap abra Kai dvexoiryro GdAnjAwv ciciv, dovyxvTov Exovoa 


tiv év dAAnAas Treptxdpyow, 
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cf. ib. 4. 18 (284 B) ra dé [sc. SyAot| ri év GAAHAMS Tov brooTacewr 
TEptxapnow, ws Td, ey év TO warpi kal 6 raryp év époi | John xiv ro}, 

nat. comp. 4 (524 B,C) ai tpeis iroordces .. . jvwvTat, ddiaipéeTws pev 
dua Td provadixdov THs Picews Kal Tiv év GAAHAaLS dovyxVTOV TepLXwpno, 
dovyxitus b& da thy troctatixiy dvapopiy Hrow Tov THs irapSews Tpdrov, 
To dyévvytov ye KTA. ... odTw Kal éxi Tis TOD Jeod Adyou capkwcews, 
ai dvo divas... vwvtTat, ddvaupéetrws pev did TE TO povadixov THs troaTd- 
cews kal Ti év dAnAaS Tov Hicewn dovyxVTOV TEPLXdpHoW, dovyxUTus SE 
dua THY ovawwdy Sradopav. 

From these passages it follows that : 

mepxapyors is not a consequence but an equivalent of unity. 

It has drawn to itself the adjectives denying confusion, which in 
earlier writers were associated with évwoxs. 

It represents an attempt to define the nature of the unity, and is 
associated with idpvors and pov7. 

It is illustrated negatively by being treated as incompatible with 
separation in substance, in place, or time, in power, operation, or will. 

The last passage quoted is of special interest for two reasons: it puts 
the co-inherence of the three Persons on a level with their unity of 
nature as a ground of the divine unity, in a manner which constitutes 
a distinct advance in formal definition: and it illustrates the formal 
tendency to equate the definition of the Trinity with that of the 
Incarnation which is a feature of later Greek theology, and was only 
effected by altering the sense of ovata, and could only be maintained by 
John through straining the meaning attached by himself to weprxdpyors. 

(4) Christological usage. 

(i) weptxdpynors On a level with évwos cal iwéctacw. 

Joh. Dam. fid. orth. 3. 8 (2168) jwwpevar yap xa? irdctacw, Kai THY 
év dAAnAats TEptxopnow Exoveat, dovyxXUTwS FvwvTat, 

ib. 3. 17 (239 A) od Kata peraBodiy picews GAA Kata TH oiKovopiKHV 
wow, tiv Kal ixdctacw héyw, kal Hv dducrdctws TG eG Ady Fvwrat, 
kai ri év dAAjAas Tov picewv weptxdpyow [sc. the flesh was ‘deified ’], 

ib. 4. 18 (286 B) trav dv0 dicewy caf iméctacw évwbeav Kai TH «is 
GAAnAas TEptxepyow dovyxuToV .. . éxovTar, 

ib. A TH... Gppoyns Kai TEpLtXwpycews, 

de imag. 1. 21 (317) dovyxirws expan pds Td hpérepov Kai dpera- 
Brjrws thy odpxa éwoe, did THs ev GAAHAaS THs abrod GedryTOS Kai THs 
airod capkds dovyxvrov Teptxwpygews | sic], 

c. Jacob. 81 (417A) Erepov pévrou Kai Erepov Adyw Kai tpdrw Tis dia- 
opas, xowa S8é éxarépw éxarepa TO TpdTw Tis dvribdcews Sia THy cis GANA 
Tov pEpav Teptxapyow Kai TH Kal imdctracw Evwow. 

(ii) weptxdpyors strictly speaking one-sided. 

fid. orth 4. 18 (286 B) % S& wepixdpnors obx ex Tis wapKds GAN’ éx Tis 
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Gedrntos yéyovev’ dunxavov yap tiv cdpxa meprywpyoat dua THs Oedryros: 
GAN’ » Geia piors drag reprywpodtoa dia THs capKds Edwxe Kai TH GapKi TH 
mpos TavTyv dppytov Teptxdpnow jv dy Evwow A€yopev, 

tb. 3. 17 (239 A) [sc. } wapE Ocotra] od Kara petraBorjjiw picews GdAra 
Kata Tv... wow... Kal THy évadA(nAus Tv Hicewv TEpLXwpyow, ds 
dapev Kai tiv Tod cdypov tipwow . . . [1b.C] peperixacr... ai re Pies 
dovpopupro Kai ai rovtwy idwryntes GAWByTor’ % SE Tod Kupiov capt Tas 
Geias évepyeias érdovrynce Sia tiv ... Evwow, ... ov yap Kat oikeiav 
évepyeiav GAG Sia Tov Hvwpevov airy Adyov ra Ocia evypyet, ToD Adyou SV 
airis THyv oixeiay évdecxvupevon évépyevav. 

A very fine distinction is here drawn. The characteristics of the 
humanity are unimpaired, and its natural properties are unaltered. 
Nevertheless divine operations, though they do not proceed from it, do 
proceed through it, owing to the union and the co-inherence. The 
metaphor of the red-hot sword is excellent so far as it goes, and 
illustrates the mechanical problem admirably. But it fails to help to 
a solution of the psychological problem. If divine energies are to be 
allowed as proceeding, from the heavenly sphere of the consciousness 
of the Logos, through the humanity, there will be grave danger of 
Apollinarianism : that is, it will not be easy to reconcile such ‘control’ 
with the survival of Christ’s human consciousness, particularly in the 
sphere of volition. It is not impossible to make a reconciliation 
between Christ’s genuinely human consciousness and a heightening of or 
increase in his strictly human powers through the association of the 
two natures. But this is not the place to undertake it. John of 
Damascus does not seem to betray any sign that he was aware of 
a psychological problem at all. 

Further passages support the one-sidedness of the co-inherence of 
the natures, and the latent tendency to ascribe to it, in substance if not 
formally, a real transference of divine powers to the human nature of 
Christ, e. g. 

fid. orth. 3.7 (215 D) ék ris Ocias picews  wEeprxdpyors yéyover" 
airy piv yap dua mavrwv dunce. xdbws BovrAcrar kai repixwpei, OC adrijs dé 
ovdév" Kai airy pev Trav oixeiwy adynpdtwv TH capKi petadidwor, pévovca 
ait?) drabis Kai tav THs GapKos Tabdv apéroxos. «i yap HALos Hpiv Tov 
oixeiwy évepyeav peradidois péver TOv qpuerépwv dpuétoxos, TOTw padAov 
6 Tod HALov rounTHs TE Kal KUpLos, 

¢. Jacob. 52 (409 A) % Se wepixapyors ex Tis Oedryros yivera. airy yap 
peradiowor TH GapKi THs oixeias Sdfys Te Kai Aaprporytos, od perarAapPa- 
vovra Tav Tis capkos tabav. dd } pev pots THS GapKds Geodtral, ov 
capxot dé tiv picw Tov Adyou' Geot péev Td tpdcAnppa, od capKoirat 
dé... ds yap 5 aidnpos pév rupoirat, 7d 88 rip ob adypodrar’ Kai os 7 
oapé pev Woxoirat, % 5é Wuxi) od Gapxotrat’ ovTws 7 Geta pars KTA. 
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cf. exp. fid. 9 (667 c) [from the Arabic] corpus ejus deificatum fuit 
accipiendo penetrationem [wepixdpyow| deitatis in seipso, cujus opera- 
tione impletum fuit. quia verbum affecit illud proprietatibus deitatis, 
ita ut divinis veluti vulneribus perforatus sit, 

cf. [Cyr.] (? Joh. Dam.) s. Zrin. 22 (28) 7d xpicav piv % Oedrys, 
9 avOpwrdrns 5& 7o xpurbev" xpiow 8 vonréov tiv GAov Tod xXpicparos is 
dAov 7d xpirGev wepixepnow .. . To yap érutodaiws xpurbev, ex pépovs 
_xpiorov .. . povos Toivuy 6 Kipws Kupiws xpurrds, ds GAos duAov Kai od 
xdpir, TH be Kal’ irdcracw évioe . . . xpioTds. 

(iii) Consequences of teptxdpnors merely formal in the last 
resort, 

In spite of the tendency just described, John safeguards himself 
very carefully from Monophysitism. One result of the co-inherence of 
the two natures is an interchange or dyridoo1s. But this is purely 
a matter of formality or nomenclature: no properties of either nature 
are actually transferred through it to the other, but the title derived 
from either nature may be applied to the Person in whom both natures 
are united. The two natures in themselves are, therefore, kept in 
strict distinction from one another. Consequently there is no justifica- 
tion for supposing that the added or heightened powers referred to in 
the last paragraph were regarded by John as really bestowed upon the 
human nature. Rather they were manifested through it, quite literally, 
as described above. [Illustrations of the formalism of the dvridoois 
are to be found in: 

fid. orth. 3. 3 (208 8B) peradidwor rH capxi [se. 6 Aoyos | tov idtwv, Kara 
tov dvTiWdcews Tporov, dua THv eis GAAnAa TOV pepOv TEPLXOpHOW Kai THY 
xa@ imdctacow wow. . . dv dy Kai 6 Kips tis Sdys eoravpdcbax 
Aéyerar [1 Cor. ii 8]... Kai 6 vids tod dvOpwrov rpd tod waBous év TO 
ovpav@ elvar dpoddyynrat [John iii 1 3} 

ib, 3. 4 (210B) éxarépas hicews dvrididovens rH érépa ta ida da rH 
Tis troctdcews TavTéryTa Kal TH cis GAAnAGa aitav Teptxdpyow. Kara 
rovro Suvapeba cireiv epi Xprotod, Otros 6 Oeds judy éxi ris ys GhOy 
{Baruch iii 35, 37], . - - «al, ‘O dvOpwros obros dxtiords éore Kai 
arabns, 

¢. Jacob. 81 (417A) Erepov pévtor Kai Erepov Adyw Kai TpdTw THs 
duaopas, kowa S& éxatépw Exdtepa TS Tpdrw Tis dvriddcews, bua THv «is 
GAAnAa TGv pepav TEpLXspynow Kai tiv Kal irdctacw Ewow evepyet yap 
éxarépa popdy peta THS Oatépov Kowwvias Tov? Srep idiov Exxyxe Sd 5H 
kai 6 Kipros THs Sdfys eoravpOoba Aéyerar ... Kai 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov 
dveAnAvbévar Grou Fv To rpdrepov yéeyparrat | John vi 62 |, 

in transfig. 2 (2. 792 C) xai Geot pév ra avOpwrwa yivera, dvOpwrov 8é 
ra Ocia, TO tTpdrw Tis dvriddcews Kai THs év GAAjAos dovyxvTov meEpt- 
Xwpycews cai ris Kal’ iadotacw axpas évioews’ els yap éotw 6 Kaxeivo dv 
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didiws, Kav TodTo yevopevos torepov [N.B. not Geiov ra dvOpirwa, dévOpw- 
mivov 8¢ ra Oeia}. 


Postscript. Stephanus gives the references to two cases of dvm- 
meptxepnors, which shew that the word survived in its original sense as 
late as the end of the thirteenth century. In these instances it quite 
obviously means interchangeability. 

The passages in question are Joh. Vecc. depos. sua 2.15 (M. 141. 989 D) 
<i yap % "Eé dvri ris Aca [sc. with reference to the procession of the 
Holy Spirit in the f/iogue controversy, in which Veccus was a champion 
of the Latinizers |, 7d xwAvov rdvtws obdév wai dvri ris "EE éxAapBdverOar 
tiv Aw: thy yap Tav TowiTwv mpobécewy dvTuMEpLywpyow Kal 6 peéyas 
Hp ovotnoce Bacidevs, év ols travtas mpos Ta bx’ GAAHAWY onpawopeva 
modAdkis dvtiscbiotacOa capas éxdiddoxea, Cf. ib. 992A tiv pybeioav 
dvtiperactacw mpos Ta tr’ GAAHAWY onpawopeva Tov Tpobécewv TovTwY, 
Geo. Pach. Andr. Pal. 2. 1, 73.c (M. 144. 122 B) «i yap drag 1rd “Ex rot 
viod danyopevtat, droxéxAeorat TavTws Kai y did THS avTiTEptxwpycEews TOV 
mpobécewy Oepareia rois “Iradois, 2b. 73, 74B (M. 123.4, 8). Veccus 
was deposed for his Latinizing from the patriarchate of Constantinople 
in 1282. 


LEONARD PRESTIGE. 


THE MASORETIC READING OF ISAIAH xliii 14 


Tuus saith the Lorp your redeemer the Holy One of Israel : 
OMI NVI oOMwW> Odd oN. *NITIM Adaa snndw no2ynd (M. T.). 

évexev bpav drooteA® cis BaBvAGva kal éreyepd pevyovtas mavras Kai 
XaASaior év wAotous (LXX. B, xAowis LXX. A) SeOyoovrat. 

PANNIwIN oI wos) psdrs powna mynene 5aa5 pn»dans porain S13 
i.e. Because of your sins ye were led captive to Babylon, and I brought 
down all of you in boats, yea, the Chaldeans (brought you) in the ships 
of their glory. (Targum, ed. Lagarde.) 

For your sake have I sent to Babylon, and have brought (/ege 
brought down) all the fugitives, and the Chaldeans who glory in ships, 
qewohasc kuGmsy. (Peshitta). 

For your sake I have sent to Babylon, and I will bring down all of 
them as fugitives, even the Chaldeans, in the ships of their rejoicing. 
(Revised Version.) 


The text of this passage has been treated as corrupt by a succession 
of scholars. It is sufficient to mention the names of Ewald (Pro- 
pheten, 1868), Cheyne (Jntroduction to Isaiah, 1895), Box (Isaiah, 1908), 
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Duhm (Yesaia, 1902, 1914), F. Praetorius and Guthe (1922). It 
seems that later editors have been unduly influenced by their pre- 
decessors, for it is by no means certain that the text in this instance 
needs correction. 

We may perhaps pass by the suggestion of Praetorius that the first 
word n>3yn> ‘For your sake’ stands in need of emendation. The 
versions acknowledge it with one accord, and it is attested in sense by 
vv. 2, 3. Ewald finds difficulty in D’m73 and in nx, but the last 
clause, he says, becomes clear, if we read da-dniyyoth ‘into sighs’ for 
bo-iniyyoth ‘in ships’. Confident in the correctness of this reading he 
proceeds to emend nn 3 ‘fugitives’ (or ‘nobles’, A.V.) in the pre- 
ceding clause into n’my¥3 (a word of his own) ‘in gestéhne’, i. e. into 
moaning. A further objection which he makes is to the conjunction, 
‘and the Chaldeans’ (so A.V., ‘even the Chaldeans’ R.V.), so long as 
the reading of M. T. is retained. So Ewald gives: 

Euretwegen entbiete ich nach Babel und stiirze in gestéhne ihre 
cither (n729 for nd>), und der Chaldier jubel in geseufze (.. . ‘I turn 
into moaning their lyre and the rejoicing of the Chaldeans into 
sighing ’). 

Ewald has not satisfied all his successors. His mw2x ‘sighing’ is not 
found as he gives it, but as mx, and his O'n>y¥ ‘ moaning’ is a very 
doubtful word. Box says that the text is hopelessly corrupt. Duhm 
keeps the Chaldeans, omitting the ships. In po'n'"3 he (wisely) finds 
no difficulty, though his explanation of it is open to question: ‘ Man 
kann lesen do 2’, he says, and translates, ‘Entsende ich nach 
Babel | und stosse herunter die Riegel (‘the bars") des Gefangnisses ’. 
But ‘nn is hardly the word to express the (literal) breaking of 
prison bars. 

Let the reading of M. T. be examined afresh, beginning with the 
critical words Dn2" nv3N2. The Chaldeans were the people of the 
lower reaches of Tigris and Euphrates, a river-faring and probably also 
a sea-faring population. In the thirteenth century of the Christian era 
their successors in the same part of the world fled from Hulagu south- 
ward from Baghdad down the river in ships, as Ewald himself remarks. 
Sennacherib (Prism Inscription) in his account of his fourth campaign, 
which was against Babylon, says that Merodach-baladan put his gods 
on board ships (4irzd isu iiippati) and deposited them in Wa-gi-t1-ra-ak- 
ki, ‘which is in the midst of the sea’ (sha ha-bal /am-tim). 

‘Ships of their rejoicing’ (R.V.) is an obvious translation of the two 
Hebrew words, but perhaps A.V. gives a better rendering ‘(the 
Chaldeans) whose cry is in the ships’. What ancient ship whether of 
oars or of sails was ever handled without much shouting? 3 ‘re- 
joicing ’, sometimes has the more general sense of a loud cry, or crying. 








| 
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Further nv3x plur. ‘ships’ is a real word (Isa. Ix 9), not an invention 
like Ewald’s ‘x ‘sighing’. 

In the phrase o’n’73 ‘NIN ‘I will bring them down . . . as fugitives’ 
(R.V.) we may admit the small emendation of reading dérihim ‘bars’ 
(Vulgate, vectes) for barikim ‘fugitives’, The ‘bars’ who hold the 
gates of Babylon against her assailants are her warriors. The same 
metaphor is used in Lam. ii 9, ‘he hath destroyed and broken her 
bars’: cf. Jer. li 30 ; Nahum iii 13. 

The verb ‘I will bring down’ is exactly suitable in this context. 
The announcement is that the proud men, who should have defended 
Babylon, will be brought down from their pride and from their (ap- 
parently safe) seat. So in xlvii 1 Babylon is addressed in the words, 
‘Come down (7) and sit in the dust’. 

Last to be considered is the copula, ‘amd the Chaldeans’. The 
words ‘I will bring down the defenders (“the bars”) all of them and 
the Chaldeans ’ sound at first tautological. But avd is used in Hebrew 
and in New Testament Greek also in the sense of and especially. The 
and of Isa. xliii 14 answers to the xai of Mark xvi 7, ciate rois pabyrais 
a’rod cal 7G Ilérpw: the «ai is only for emphasis, for Peter was one of 
the disciples. Those fierce warriors the Chaldeans are singled out 
from the mass of the defenders of Babylon to be humbled. 

The announcement made by the Prophet in JeEHovAH’s name may 
therefore be paraphrased somewhat as follows : 

‘For the sake of you, my people Israel, who are held in captivity in 
Babylon, I have sent my servant Cyrus to Babylon to bring down to 
the ground the stout warriors who are called her “ bars”, yes, a// of 
them, the warlike Chaldeans in their noisy ships among them.’ 

There is then no reason to question the correctness of the text on 
internal grounds. The passage as it stands yields good sense. But 
a reading may make sense, and yet be wrong. A rival reading may 
suit the passage better. 

In the present instance there is no rival reading in the Hebrew, but 
it is possible that the rendering of the LXX points to a text which 
differed in two particulars from M. T. Instead of *n7"1m ‘and I will bring 
down’ LXX perhaps found in their Hebrew text ‘N77, Kal éreyepi, 
‘and I will stir up , or—the alternative is equally probable—they mis- 
read a faded or badly written ‘N77... But the rendering ‘I will stir 
up all that flee’ leaves the clause in the air: it has no proper con- 
nexion: scholars do not accept it, when they question M. T. 

For the last clause ‘The Chaldeans whose cry is in the ships’ 
LXX B. has Xaddaion év rAoiows SeOjoovrac The ‘Chaldeans’ and 
their ‘ships’ are recognized, but on3" is rendered by deOyoovra. This 
is most probably a mere conjecture. Zo de dound was the natural fate of 
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those of the defeated side who were not slaughtered : cf. Isa. xxii 3, 
oi icxvovres év coi e5€Oncav. Captives in bonds are a favourite subject 
in ancient royal art. For woos LXX A. has xAovwis ‘collars’ (used as 
bonds) but this reading is probably an accommodation to the verb 
SeOyoovrac which follows. (The reading d06jcovra: of the Aldine 
edition is to be taken as a corruption of d«@., and not as a witness to 
a Hebrew reading 13n>», WViph‘al, for DN35.) 

There is in short no helpful suggestion to be gathered from LXX. 
The readings of M. T. are manifestly superior. We may sum up by 
saying that the mention of Babylon justifies that of Chaldeans: 
‘Chaldeans’ justifies ‘ ships’: ‘ ships ’ justifies ‘crying, shouting ’. 

Lastly in a denunciation of ‘ the lady of kingdoms’, what verb could 
be more grimly significant than this, 7 w#// bring thee down? LXX 
(éreyep® evyovras ravras) has nothing to the point like this. 

W. Emery BARNES. 

P.S. A. Dillmann, Jesaia, 1890, accepts M. T. 


THE STICHOMETRY AND TEXT OF THE 
GREAT HALLEL 


A STUDY AND A SUGGESTION 
I 


HERMANN GUNKEL, whose new German commentary on the Psalms 
was published as recently as 1926, and C. A. Briggs, the second volume 
of whose Book of Psalms appeared in 1907, may be taken as roughly 
representing the two extreme ends in the scientific or critical treatment 
of the important liturgical Psalm cxxxvi or, as the Talmud designates 
it, the Great Hallel.' 

1 Cf. A. F. Kirkpatrick The Book of Psalms in Camb. Bible (1901), bks. iv and v 
p. 776: ‘The Psalm |cxxxvi] was known in the liturgical language of the Jews as 
‘*the Great Hallel’’. . . but the term was also applied to Ps. cxxxv 4—cxxxvi and 
to the whole group cxx-cxxxvi (Delitzsch).’ Cf. also the Babylonian Talmud 


Berakhoth fol. 4b. In Bab: Pesahim fol. 118a three opinions are recorded, viz. 
those of R. Y°hudah, R. Yohanan. and R. Aha, 


mma by sy (Ps. cxxxvi) mnap pw am 4 Sean 5$n pan? 
a9 523 nina sy (Ps. cxx) moyon Vw WIN pM "IN (Ps. exxxvii) 523 


$33 mrina oy (Ps. cxxxv 4) 7° 15 N32 3py ‘2D AON Ipy 7D NNN 


(Ps. cxxxvii) 
but the Sulhan ‘Arukh, ‘Orah Hayim’ chap. 480 (1) definitely accepts R. Y*hudah’s 
opinion which considers Ps. cxxxvi as the Great Hallel, 


(Ps. exxxvii) aa myna Sy sy (Ps. exxxvi) 5 ynny sinw Syn SSm> 


«yton pdyyd 3 "3 one 
Cf. the remark of the A13F ANI ad loc. 
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While Briggs’ ruthlessly cuts down the twenty-six distichs or verses 
of our present text of the Psalm to two hexastichs or twelve lines, 
treating all the other forty stichoi as later additions or explanatory 
glosses, Gunkel® retains practically the entire text. The attempts of 
later scholars in this field only approximate to Briggs or Gunkel, and none, 
as will be shewn, has succeeded in presenting a metrically regular text 
of the Psalm and in satisfactorily explaining at the same time the 
apparent irregularities of metre or the seemingly superfluous words 
or feet. 

KG6nig* (in 1900) treating the first half of each verse as a ‘ dreihebige 
Zeile’ admits five metrical exceptions. ‘In der That’, he says, ‘zeigt 
der erwahnte Psalm 136, abgesehen von der immer gleichen Zeile 
Ki l*olam chasdé 1b 2b 3b etc., nicht bloss dreihebige Zeilen in 2a 3a 
5a 6a 7a 8a 10a 11a 13a 14a 16a 17a 18a Iga 20a 21a 22a 23a 25a 26a 
und darnach wahrscheinlich auch in 1a, sondern auch zweifellos vier- 
hebige Zeilen in 4a ga 12a 15a und eine zweihebige Zeile 24a.’ 

Kirkpatrick * (1901), though he thinks that Ps. cxxxvi is arranged 
in well-marked groups of three verses to the end of v. 18 after which 
follow two groups of four verses, adds that ‘as vv. 19-20 are taken 
from Ps. cxxxv, and v. 25 is in no obvious connexion with the context, 
it may be questioned whether the text is in order’.* 

Kittel*® (in 1922), considering the metre of the Psalm as consisting on 
the whole of 3+2, also admits umevenness: ‘auch hier’, he asserts, 
‘hangen einzelne Unebenheiten im mefrum (im ganzen 3+ 2) damit 
zusammen.’ 

Gunkel’ (in 1926), who treats the Psalm generally as a ‘ Doppeldreier ’ 
(3+ 3), is also faced with three exceptions, viz. verses 4, 12, and 15, 
which he regards as ‘Siebener’ (4+3). His arrangement of the 
strophes too is far from regular. He assumes them to be as follows :— 


Six strophes of 3 lines each, 
Three ” ” 2 ” ” 
Two , , Iline ,, 


The largest number of equal strophes, according to Gunkel, it will 
be observed, occurs in the first six (vv. 1-18), which, following Bickell 
and others, he arranges as tristichs. But the formal link between the 


1 Cf. C. A. Briggs The Book of Psalms in I.C.C. vol. ii, 1907, pp. 481 ff. 

2 Cf. Hermann Gunkel Die Psalmen in Géttinger Handkommentar zum A.T., 
Gottingen, 1926, pp. 576 ff. 

3 Cf. Ed. Konig Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, Leipzig, 1900, p. 343. 

* Cf. A, F. Kirkpatrick op. ait. p. 776. 

5 The italics are mine. 

® Cf. Rudolf Kittel Die Psalmen, Leipzig, 1922, p. 413. 

7 Cf. Gunkel of. cit. p. 577. 
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respective stichoi of each strophe or the distinguishing mark of separa- 
tion of strophe from strophe that Gunkel can point out is that ‘in der 
ersten strophe beginnt jede Zeile mit yn, die folgenden strophen 
jedesmal mit einem Particip im Dativ’.' This, to say the least, is 
hardly convincing or satisfying. And even ‘dies Gesetz der Anordnung’, 
he is compelled to admit, ‘wird von 19 an verlassen’ for ‘im folgenden 
gehéren vielmehr je zwei Zeilen zusammen’,’ and v. ‘25 und 26 stehen 
fiir sich’.® He, as a matter of fact, goes so far as definitely to disagree 
with Duhm who attempted here ‘Gleichmissigkeit der Strophen 
herzustellen ’.* 

Powis Smith,’ on the other hand, in his recent (1926) translation of 
the Psalms, arranges (as Baethgen in 1897) the whole of Ps. cxxxvi in 
twenty-six distichs, and, as will be apparent from the following quota- 
tion, considers each strophe to consist of two lines, giving, therefore, 
a total of twenty-six regular strophes to the Psalm. ‘In many cases’, 
he says in his note on the ‘Poetry of the Psalter’,® ‘clearly marked 
groups of lines recur with such regularity as to make the presence of 
strophes practically indisputable. ‘There is no fixed standard length 
for such strophes ; they may consist of ‘wo,’ four, six, eight, or more 
lines, as the taste of the poet and the structure of his thought may 
dictate.’ And subsequently enumerating several Psalms in which ‘the 
strophic structure is clearly marked’ by ‘the recurrence of refrains at 
certain intervals’, he distinctly mentions Ps. cxxxvi. What Powis Smith 
makes of the metre of each distich and how he reconciles metrical 
irregularities in the Hebrew text cannot be gathered, of course, from 
the English translation. So that Powis Smith’s guidance in the matter 
of strophe leaves us, as regards metre, no further on than where Gunkel 
has left us. ’ 

More authorities and opinions could be quoted; but enough has 
already been said to shew that in the case of Ps. cxxxvi there is hardly 
any general agreement either on the question of metre or on that of 
strophe, and, what is more disconcerting, that the student after spending 
many hours of study and research rises with a feeling of uncertainty 
and even bewilderment as to what the very text of the poem was like 
when first it was composed by the ancient psalmist or singer. 


II 


The difficulties encountered by the investigator of the foetic forms lie 
indeed no less heavily along the path of the investigation of the question 


1 Italics mine. 2 With Ewald. 3 Gunkel tbid. * Ibid. 

5 Cf. J. M. Powis Smith The Psalms, The University of Chicago Press, 1926, 
p. 219f. . 

5 Op. at., Appendix A, iii p. 251. 7 Italics are mine. 
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of “ext and the determination as to what letters, syllables, or words 
actually appeared in the original composition. 

Briggs’s violent emendation’ has already been mentioned. In pur- 
suance of his theories, Briggs considers it probable that ‘the Psalm had 
three stages in its developement: (1) the original composition was of 
two hexastichs without the refrain of the chorus ; (2) it was enlarged to 
twenty-two lines with the chorus vv. 2-22, 25 ; (3) last of all it received 
the glosses vv. 1, 23, 24, 26’.? yad (in v. 4), despite the fact that it is 
found in the Versions, he considers as a gloss because the word makes 
the line too long.* Verses 8-9 are a gloss from Gen. i 16, 18. 
Verses 14-15 are explanatory glosses, vv. 19-20 are glosses of specifica- 
tion, v. 22 is a gloss, and v. 24a is of ‘different construction from the 
original line and a dimeter’.* This is, no doubt, very drastic treat- 
ment, and not many would be prepared to follow such lead. 

Gunkel, though retaining most of the text and distinctly disagreeing 
with Bickell, Baethgen, Duhm, and others who delete (in v. 4) mp), 
mn, or 1725,° nevertheless concurs with the first two and others in 
deleting (in v. 9) n°23)3), and reads with them ‘nach MSS G Hier. S’ 
n2zined for nidvinn>.’ His support for the emendation is based on 
the assumption that ‘nur Sonne und Mond iiben eine “ Herrschaft” aus, 
aber nicht die Sterne’. But the only proof he adduces for his assump- 
tion is Gen.i16. Hardly a proof, since ‘the stars’ (D°33137 Ns) in that 
verse have no separate predicate and adda ndwnnd (E. V. to rule the 
night) in the verse might refer to them as well as to the moon, 
just as the verb wy" at the beginning of the verse (according to E. V.) 
refers to them and to the great lights,’ the meaning being that ‘ not only 
the moon—but also the stars rule the night’. Gen. i 18 ‘and ¢o rule® 
over the day and the night’ obviously refers to the stars as well as to 
the sun and moon. In v. 15, quoting Baethgen who deletes sm, and 


1 In disagreeing with Briggs one is anxious to recall the well-deserved tribute 
paid to his scholarship by G. B. Gray: ‘It so happens’, Gray says, ‘that I have 
mainly referred to details in Dr Briggs’ work with which I disagree; the more 
reason, therefore, that I should recall the fact that in the subject... Dr Briggs 
was a true pioneer and that he was one of the first writers in English to insist,’ etc. 
(Forms of Hebrew Poetry, London, 1915, p. 145+ 

2 Cf. Briggs of. cit. p. 482. 

3 Cf. op. cit. pp. 482 and 484. 4 Cf. op. cit. p. 484. 

5 Gunkel of. cit. p. 577. : 

6 Loc. cit. There is an apparent misprint in Gunkel’s note. For his ndvinnd , 
which is impossible, M7101) should be read as I tacitly corrected in the quota- 
tion above. ey 

7 Cf. the Jewish Translation, published in Philadelphia, 1917, where the italicized 
‘he made’ of A. V. is omitted. e 


8 Italics mine. 
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Bickell and Duhm who delete 41p7n'3, Gunkel prefers indeed the 
present text,’ but the preservation of the M.T. is obtained at the 
expense of the metre, since the distich thus becomes one of the excep- 
tions: 4+3 in a Psalm which is on the whole, according to Gunkel 
himself, 3+3. Furthermore, though regarding the Psalm generally as 
a ‘ Doppeldreier’ (3 + 3), Gunkel is reluctantly compelled to admit three 
exceptions. But really v. 24 too should be added to his exceptions. 
As it stands now it can hardly be regarded as a ‘ Doppeldreier’. 
Gunkel obtains regularity by stressing 13p75" twice.” Is this likely to 
have been the intention of the original composer who, even according 
to Gunkel, stressed other equally long words only once, e.g. 12*"¥0 
(v. 24), wdawaw (v. 23) or DA NDIA (v. 10)? 

It should be noted too that in the present text of the Psalm, which 
contains twenty-six distichs, no less than twenty-six stichoi consisting 
of the words 110m obwyd »5 are regular and may rightly be considered 
(as practically all scholars agree) as threes. The first stichoi of no less 
than twenty-one of these distichs, viz. vv. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, II, 13, 
14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, are also clearly threes. 
Twenty-one complete distichs and five stichoi are, therefore, obviously 
in the metre of 3+ 3. Is it reasonable to maintain that the composer 
or singer quite unnecessarily (as will be shewn below) allowed five 
stichoi, viz. vv. 4", 9", 12%, 15%, and 24%, to disturb the regular 3+3 
metre of the whole poem by allowing the introduction of four 3 + 4 distichs 
and one 3+2? 


III 


I venture to suggest that the difficulties and irregularities mentioned 
here, as well as those of many other Biblical texts, could be removed 
without the necessity for any emendations, and that the text as preserved 
in M.T. may be taken in many a case, including that of Ps. cxxxvi, as 
correctly representing the original composition. With a slight rearrange- 
ment of a few isolated words the metre also appears in its regular and, 
therefore, probably original form as it presumably left the hand of the 
ancient composer, or, at least, as it was intended to be recited or sung 
at a certain period or on a certain occasion. In the course of the 
centuries many of the modes in which metrical compositions were sung 
or recited in Temple times or in the time of the prophets must have 
been forgotten ; and if these could be re-discovered many an obscure 
text or apparently irregular metrical composition would undoubtedly 
appear in a new light. It will be attempted here to discover one or 
more of the modes in which the Great Hallel was sung or recited ; and 
the method pursued will be partly that which I believe to be applicable 


1 Gunkel /. ¢. 2 Op. cit. p. 578, ‘13P 75" is doppelbetont’. 
$2 
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to other texts of the Biblical writings, not only to those obviously 
poetic but even to those which now appear in prose form. ‘Many 
Biblical passages’, I said elsewhere,’ ‘which now appear in prose form 
were originally arranged in short lines in such a way as to avoid the 
necessity of the repetition of a word or phrase which belonged to both 
parts of a “ parallelism ”.’? In the case of Ps. cxxxvi, as in the case of 
most of the Psalms and some other Biblical texts, the arrangement in 
short lines has already been attempted by many, though not in every 
case is this arrangement a happy one. ‘So far as Hebrew poetry has - 
come down to us by tradition’, says William Henry Cobb,’ ‘a portion 
of it is fully metrical, another portion is unmetrical, and a third is 
partially metrical. It may be possible af some future day,‘ through 
textual criticism, higher criticism, and ingenious devices of various 
sorts, to bring the bulk of the two last classes under the first class; but 
not one of the metrical systems thus far put forth has accomplished this 
result. If it is ever reached, it will only be by the labour of many 
workmen for many years.’® Ps. cxxxvi obviously comes under the first 
class mentioned, and the present writer, as has been said, feels that 
very little of ‘textual emendation’ and certainly none of the ‘higher 
criticism’ is needed for the presentation of the text in a metrically 
regular form. 

Like the method of Bellermann, ‘the father of genuine Hebrew 
metrics’,® the method here adopted will avoid all ‘subjective and 
fanciful’ theories and, like his, will attempt to build ‘soberly on the 
lines of the massoretic text’. But, though Bellermann is ‘not averse 
to occasional emendation’,’ there is simply no need for that in the text 
of the Great Hallel. 


1V 


The following facts and probable conclusions should be taken into 
consideration. 

(a) Ps. cxxxvi has long been recognized as a “iturgical composition 
in which fwo voices took alternate parts: the priest and the choir, the 
singer and the congregation, or the priestly choir and the congregational 
choir, the one singing the first half of the verse, the other responding 
yon porwyd %9. 

(4) Liturgical Psalms are in many instances sung in the Synagogues 


1 Cf. my note on ‘Gen. iv 7 and a Form of Hebrew Poetry’ in the Expository 
Times, April 1927, p. 329f. 


SCLie 
3 Cf. W. H. Cobb A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre, Oxford, 1905, p. 185. 
* Italics are mine. 5 Cobb of. cit. p. 185. 


© Op. cit. p. 186. 7 Ibid. 
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of the present day in the same manner as Ps. cxxxvi was sung in Temple 
times, i.e. certain verses or lines are first sung or read by the ax m*>w 
or Reader and then are repeated by the congregation. There is no 
reason to doubt the probability that the Synagogue custom dates back 
to Temple times. It is certainly as old as the days of the Mishnah, in 
the tractate Sukkah of which we read 


Sips Siand winw mp? 


‘where the custom is to repeat (certain verses of the Hallel?) he shall 
repeat’.? In the Babylonian Talmud * we find the following quotation 
from a Boraitha, 


APD) *ND ODT AD AYO NOI 72 cHydsx ’359 OAT AD Sm sa5 yon 
3,nond) town diasd pow vax tox 


Rabbi’s repetition, according to Rashi,* was that of Ps. cxviii 25, while 
the repetitions of R. El‘azar, in accordance with the explanation of the 
Talmud itself,® were from Ps. cxviii 21 to the end of the Psalm. Israel 
Abrahams * mentions the possibility that ‘the ancient custom was for 
the congregation to repeat each verse of the whole Hallel’ after the 
Reader with the refrain Hallelujah’. Abrahams adds that ‘ the Talmudic 
information is not quite clear’. It is obvious, however, that, whatever 
verses or words were actually repeated by Rabbi, R. El'azar, or others, 
the existence of a very old custom of repeating certain verses or words 
of the Psalms, as is the case with certain Psalms in the modern 
Synagogue service, is almost beyond any shadow of doubt. 

(c) The portions to be repeated in the synagogal liturgy do not appear 
in the text of the Psalms more than once, and the fact that these particular 
lines are to be repeated is sometimes indicated and sometimes not.’ 
Some Prayer Books contain a line of direction at the head of the Psalm ; 
other books give after each line which is to be repeated the first word 
of the line; others give only the initials of the words to be repeated ; 
while others still contain xo indication whatsoever, the Reader and 
congregation nevertheless knowing quite well which lines or verses are 
or are not to be repeated. As examples of such antiphonal passages in 
the Synagogue liturgy may be cited Ps. xci 16, cxviii 1 (which is read by 


Cf. Mishnah Sukkah iii 11. 
The Egyptian Hallel consisting of Psalms cxiii-cxviii. 
Cf. Babli Sukkah fol. 39a. 
4 Cf. Rashi ad Joc. nxdmy SIND DIT 73 Sp, 
5 Cf. Babli Sukkah fol. 39 a. 
6 Cf. Israel Abrahams’s Annotated Edition of the Authorised Daily Prayer Book, 
London, 1914, p. clxxxvi. 
7 ji, e. the Egyptian Hallel, vide note 2, supra. 
® Cf. Abrahams Joc. ait. ® Cf. Babli Sukkah fol. 38 b. 


1 
2 
3 
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the Reader and repeated by the congregation and then again repeated 
antiphonally after vv. 2, 3, and 4),' cxviii 21-29,” and cl 6.° 

(d) That Ps. cxxxvi, the Great Hallel, was sung or recited in a similar 
manner, viz. that some of its parts, though appearing once, were repeated 
more than once, it is not unreasonable to expect. The Psalm was used 
in the liturgy as well as in private worship as much as, indeed more 
than, the antiphonal passages just quoted. Furthermore some forms of 
LXX, as represented by the Old Latin in the Gallican Psalter, actually 
contain at the end of the Psalm a repetition of v. 3.4 Though the 
repetition is ‘not found in any extant MS. of the LXX’® its occurrence 
in some of its old forms can quite easily be explained as a remnant of 
a certain mode of antiphonal reading or singing of the Psalm in ancient 
times. Verse 3, or indeed the first three verses, might probably have 
been repeated by the choir or the congregation on certain occasions 
just as v. 1 of Ps. cxviii is on New Moons and Festivals repeated by the 
congregation after the Reader has sung or read each of the verses 1, 2, 
3, and 4. And be it noted that v. 1 of Ps. cxviii, like v. 3 of Ps. cxxxvi, 
appears in the massoretic text only once. 

1 Cf. Tosaphoth, Babli Sukkah, loc. at. and Abrahams Joc. cit., ‘The present 
custom for the congregation to repeat “‘O give thanks ”’ (\9)7) after each of the first 
four verses of the Ps. cxviii is attested by the Tosaphat’. 

2 V. 25 of Psalm cxviii is sung or recited in the following manner: Reader, 
v. 25a—Congregation repeat—Reader, again v. 25 a—Congregation repeat. 
V. 25b is then taken in the same manner. 

3 Cf. the following passage from the Talmud shewing other modes of reciting 
Hallel Psalms, 
ov ym anda aos win xbdas samy pound soe anos xnodn 
im (Ps. exit) ‘nm ay %$m some sam mdse mayd myynw jroo ands 
sow son adda wane may ims xapp Sy an oxy jean mmdda pnw 
NIT... DPT (wa mayd mynw peop ‘nd mn on ym ‘Ad mn 
jOp WA ONY FRID NW) AYww ‘A NIN DMDIN 7 SI TYww ‘7 SON TWIN 
mm ox2 amoyn ‘nO WWI NIA ION NINY AD INN Py Inw NIP 


Wm NIA WII Tow sin Ses Sad xa oxw peo xo AMdyA ‘A NON PDI 
mys yows {X39 “A DWI OMDIW (Babli Sukkah loc. cit.) and cf. Rashi ad loc., 


Seaweed mwas pnw bd mispn 

* This repetition is retained also in the P. B. V. ; cf. Kirkpatrick, op. cit. p. 776. 

5 Cf. Kirkpatrick op. cit. p. 779- 

® The LXX Psalm cxvii (cxviii) contains also a repetition of a verse which is 
not so repeated in the Hebrew. It repeats, namely, v. 21 after v. 28, while the 
the Hebrew of M.T. gives the verse only once. Bearing in mind, however, that 
in the Synagogal liturgy v. 21 is actually repeated (as mentioned above), the 
repetition in LXX is easily explainable as representing a certain mode of antiphonal 
reading which in this case is the very reading used in Jewish worship and continued 
to the present day. 
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(e) Another important point in this connexion is the fact that many 
Prayer Books do not contain even 110n pbriyd ‘3, the refrain of Ps. cxxxvi, 
more than once, viz. after the first line of the Psalm ; and the fact that 
the refrain is to be repeated after the following lines is indicated by the 
repetition of its initials only. It is quite probable, therefore, that many 
MSS, in order to economize space,’ had Dn pdiyd *> not more than 
once, while the first lines of each of the following distichs in the MS 
closely followed one another. A clear instance of such a case actually 
occurs in M. T., Ps. cxxxv 11-12 and cxxxvi 19-22. The first lines of 
the four distichs commencing jmp (az. 19-22), which in this Psalm 
are separated from each other by the refrain yon dbwyd »9, appear 
(with the addition of three words) in close succession in Ps. cxxxv 11-12— 
a fact which suggests that Ps. cxxxvi 19-22 is only another version of 
Ps. cxxxv 11-12, and the further probability that Ps. cxxxvi is only 
a liturgical collection of stichoi (from Ps. cxxxv and others) to each of 
which has been added ‘the beloved refrain’. Graetz goes so far as 
to consider the whole of Ps. cxxxvi as a variation and partial repetition 
of Ps. cxxxv adapted ‘fiir den liturgischen Zweck’.® It is quite probable, 
therefore, that two or more versions of the Psalm existed side by side: 
Ps. cxxxv containing fragments of the original without the refrain, and 
Ps. cxxxvi representing the same Psalm as it was sung or recited in the 
liturgy always or on certain occasions. It follows that, just as in the 
case of, e.g. Ps. cxviii 1-4, 21-29, we have some Prayer Books which 
repeat the verses antiphonally, while others (relying on the knowledge 
of the congregation and the Reader) do not, so in the case of the contents 
of Ps. cxxxvi some MSS (fortunately preserved in Ps. cxxxv) contained 
the original only {relying on the knowledge of the priests and Levites 
and the worshippers to supply the refrain) while others contained the text 
and the refrain (preserved in Ps. cxxxvi) as recited or sung in the liturgy. 


V 


Before applying the conclusions derived from what has been said to 
the entire text of the Psalm under discussion two words in the Psalm, 
viz. y125 and nbvnnd, require some consideration. 


1 As a matter of fact, a Passover Hagadah MS in the John Rylands Library 
(Hebrew MSS, No. 7) examined by me actually confirms the suggestion above. 
In Ps. exxxvi it gives the refrain only once (after the first stichos) and the other 
stichoi are followed by the initials ‘nm h 5 only. 

2 Cf. 1 Macc. iv 24 and the following. ‘This phrase O give thanks and the rest 
of the line was quite early a beloved refrain on the lips of the Temple singers as 
may be seen from several passages in Chronicles (e.g. 2Chron.v 13). The refrain 
was equally a favourite in the mouths of the people’ (Abrahams loc. cit.). 

3 Cf. H. Graetz Kritischer Kommentar zu den Psalmen, Breslau, 1882, p. 661. 
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y7125 in v. 4, as has been noted above, makes the line too long and 
disturbs the 3+ 3 metre, while 


way WPT 


(v. 24) is too short. If y125 is transferred from v. 4 to 2. 24 we obtain 
two regular distichs of 3+3 in both places. The LXX, curiously 
enough, adds 125, pove, also after 


ordina ovis awyd Ps. cxxxv (cxxxvi) 7 


a fact which might be taken as an indication that the word was repeated 
in the liturgy several times and as a further support to the suggestion 
made above that words appearing in the Hebrew only once were 
repeated in the liturgy more than once. 
mbwnnd in v. 9, as a plural with Waw, has not much support in the 
Versions and ancient MSS. A number of Hebrew MSS, including those 
of ¢. 1150 and ¢. 1250 as well as the first edition of the Hebrew Bible 
(Soncino, 1488), read 
nbwnnd 


without the Waw, while six Kennicott-De Rossi MSS, Syriac, Targum, 
and LXX read nbwnnd (/¢memieleth) as a singular» Considering that 
the LXX occasionally sheds light on Jewish worship* and that ‘there 
is no doubt that in isolated passages it preserves a text which only 
a knowledge of the ritual* elucidates and proves to be correct’,* one has 
no hesitation in adopting the reading nbwnnd in the singular. This 
reading, in addition to the fact that it is found in the LXX, is also 
supported, as has been said, by the Syriac, Targum, and a number of 
Hebrew MSS. The value of this reading for the metre and text of the 
Psalm will soon be apparent.® 

We may now summarize. 

(1) The Synagogal liturgy to the present day includes Psalms, portions 
of which are recited or sung antiphonally ; and there is reason to 
assume that the custom dates back to Temple times. 

(2) Portions which are repeated antiphonally more than once appear 
in the text, in many cases, only once. 

(3) Psalm cxxxvi is a liturgical Psalm which at different periods or 
on certain occasions was sung or recited in different ways: some words 
or lines being repeated on one occasion, while others were repeated on 
other occasions. 

(4) Words, phrases, and lines appearing in a text only once may, for 


1 Cf. C. D. Ginsburg The Writings, London, 1926, ad loc. 

2 Cf. H. St John Thackeray Some Aspects of the Greek O.T., London, 1927, p. 51 f. 

3 Italics mine. * Op. cit. p. 52. 

5 Cf. also Gunkel, supra, note 6 p. 258, and Baethgen Die Psalmen, in Nowack’s 
H.A. T. Gottingen, 1897, p. 398. 
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liturgical or similar purposes,’ have been recited or sung more than 
once. 

(5) Words, phrases, and lines appearing more than once in extant 
liturgical texts may have appeared in the original composition only once. 

(6) Psalm cxxxv 11-12 and Psalm cxxxvi 19-22 form an example of 
the existence of more than one version of the same Psalm or Hymn, 
the latter shewing one of the ways the Psalm was used for liturgical or 
similar purposes. 

(7) Many Biblical passages were originally arranged in such a manner 
as to avoid the necessity of the repetition of a word or phrase which 
belonged to both parts of a parallelism or to a number of consecutive 
lines. 

VI 


These conclusions easily lead to the following probabilities in regard 
to Ps. cxxxvi. 
V. 4, which in the present text, 
ya mba mixdps ney> 
is metrically too long, may have been sung or recited in the following 
manner :— 


rion abd »3 mba mades nvyd 343 
, 
” ” ” 29130 ” ”? 3+3 
or 
von pbiyd 93 mda mxbdps nvyd 343 


yas mba mxbdpas 343 


” ” ” 
1 This economy in words may be due to considerations of space or time at the 
disposal of the ancient scribe. Cf. Ewald, ‘The oldest manuscripts were written 
stichically, and the present form of printing Hebrew poetry grew out of the desire 
to save space’. (W.H. Cobb A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre, Oxford, 
1905, p. 71.) 
2 Cf, LXX reading, quoted above, which has 25, povy, not only in v. 4 but 
also in v. 7, which verse may have been recited in a manner similar to that of v. 4: 


vion abd 93 daa ome mvs 343 


, / ‘ 
— ab oot ome 343 
8 For a similar repetition of the last portion of a line at the beginning of the 
following line, cf. vv. 2.1 and 22 of this Psalm :— 
nbmad oxaw jn 
may Seren vbno 
where mbna occurs at the end of one line and at the beginning of the line that 
follows. (It may also be mentioned here that four MSS read the first mbnad as ndna 
without the Lamed.) Cf. Ginsburg Joc. cit. 
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v. 9 may have been sung or recited as follows :— 


gion phys 3 nbds unbemnd minne 343 


‘ 
” ” ” ” ” DYI3)3) 3 > 3 
v.15 read 
, / / ’ , , 
rion odiyd »3 MODI MIND WN 343 
, 
9 ” %? ” ” en be 3+3 
or 
/ / , , , / 
rion ndiyd +5 om AND WW. 343 
, , , 
ieee mo-o'a Sm mB? 343 


The stichos, 
MOI yma APIn™ VI 


(v. 12), though it seemingly consists of four stresses,* may easily be 
reduced to three by treating Aptn~"3 as one. Fourteen MSS and four 
early editions, as a matter of fact, shorten 3 by placing a Pathak 
under the Yod instead of the Kames.‘ 

The modes in which the Psalm may have been recited or sung for 
liturgical or similar purposes are many.’ 1710, for instance, might have 
been repeated not only with cv. 1, 2, 3, and 26 (as in our present 
Hebrew text) but with many of the others, e. g. 


with v. 4, 
mxda> awyd yn 
yas mba mixdps 

with v. 5, 
pawn awyd yn 
sayana own awyd 

with z. 6, 


yasn yond yn 
sovon-by pan yprad 
and similarly with vv. 7, 10, 13, 16, and 17. 
nad may have preceded not only p°>73 nbn (in v. 17), but also 
vv. 15 and 18 giving the readings 
om ayn nan 
soe p'sdp nad 


1 Cf. the reading of the MSS, supra. 2 Cf. note 3 p. 265. 

3 Cf. Gunkel, ‘ 12 ist ein deutlicher Siebener’ (of. cit. p. 577). 

* Cf. Ginsburg Joc. cit. 

5 Cf. ‘Es ist meines Erachtens zunachst zu betonen, dass solche liturgische 
Gesange schwerlich nur ein- oder das anderemal gesungen werden sollten, sondern 
immer wieder . . .” (Kittel op. cit. p. 411). 
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while 297% (v. 18) may have been recited also with vv. 15 and 17, 
om ayTD a" 


woos ord 35 
and so on. 


Vil 


In the light of the conclusions arrived at, Ps. cxxxvi as preserved 
in M. T. might represent that version which was in use when the Hymn 
was sung or recited in a manner somewhat like the following * :— 


CHOIR OY CONGREGATION, ETC. PRIEST OY READER, ETC. 
, 4 / , / / 
rion pdiyd 93 awa A NA (1) 343 
mndan waded » (2) 343 
” ” ” DST, sand ” (3) 3 + 3 
, , / 
mbna mindpr ney (4) 343 
2ytao maa mxdp> (4a) 343 
| , / , 
nnana own mweyd (s) 343 
, 4 / 
pon-by yan yprnd (6) 343 


odoa ovis mtd (7) 343 


ede pv'a nbvnnd wowmne (8) 343 
a 6 eit mba nbvnnd mvrne (9) 343 
aes : z D'INN (9a) 343 
oT es paisa. oMyo mdnd (10) 343 


pono bw KYM (11) 343 
mp2 sD MPINVI (12) 343 
ovind sora ad (13) 343 
yina Nw Waym (14) 343 


1 The omission of certain words from the text was quite legitimate in accordance 
with conclusions 4 and 7, supra, and cf. note I p. 265, supra. 
* Or mds mxdas awyd 
mad > 


” 
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usr 


, , , , , 
” ” ” 1 mO-D"3 dom myn (1 5 A) 3 + 3 
, , , 
” ”» » VIN Wy pond (16) 3+3 
ee ods: ovdsm nnd (17) 343 
” ” ” ease} ossp am (18) 3+3 
” ” ” ONn sb pmo (1 9) 3 oa 3 
” ” ” wan 355 nod (20) 3+3 
i a a ndmad pine inn (21) 343 


” ” ” ay Seed nbno (22) 3t3 


, / / 
Se nate i ~ “2 135 rat woawaw (23) 343 
, , / 
SRAM sno 29725 MNO WPI (24) 343 
vee wrod ond ima (25) 343 


” ”» pwn bxb mn (26) 34+3 


The question whether 117 (vv. 1, 2, 3, 26) appeared in all MSS 
four times, whether nbwwnd (vz. 8, 9, gA) appeared only twice or three 
times, and whether other words to be repeated were actually written 
once or more than once, need not detain us any longer, since the 
repetition of a word in, or its omission from, a MS depended entirely 
on the space and time at the disposal of the respective scribes, while 
the mode of reciting or singing the Psalm was quite independent of 
the number of times the word or words appeared in script. But the 
above presentation of the Great Hallel, in which practically not a single 
word of M. T. has been omitted or altered, amply illustrates the proba- 
bility that (2) Psalm cxxxvi was meant to be recited or sung as a 3+3 
metrical composition, that (4) it consists of twenty-nine distichs and 
(if strophe is to be looked for in the Psalm) of an equal number of 
strophes, and that (¢) as regards the form of Hebrew poetry it is one 
of the most regular poems in Biblical poetical literature. 


IsRAEL W. SLOTKI. 


1 Or SPO"D'3 AND rH 
” ” on ” 


2 Or yp rad pI 
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THE MSS OF ‘NARSAI ON THE MYSTERIES’ 


In the year 1909 Dom R. H. Connolly published, in the well-known 
series called ‘Texts and Studies’, English translations of the Liturgical 
Homilies of Narsai, the Nestorian Doctor who died soon after A. D. 500. 
The book, with its careful Notes and the Additional Notes contributed 
by the late Mr Edmund Bishop, at once took rank as a primary docu- 
ment for the study of Christian Worship in the East.’ But there was 
one point that was unsatisfactory. Of the four Homilies translated by 
Dom Connolly from the Syriac text of the 47 Homilies which had been 
published by A. Mingana at Mosul in 1905, the most important 
(Mingana’s no. xvii, Connolly’s A) is not apparently found in any ancient 
collection of works by Narsai. All Dom Connolly could do was to 
repeat Dr Mingana’s rather vague account of his manuscript authorities. 
Homily xvii (the ‘Exposition of the Mysteries’) was not in the MSS 
from which Mingana had derived most of his text: he owed it ‘ bene- 
volentiae D. Chikouana sacerdotis Alkoch’. Further, Dr Mingana had 
removed two passages from his text, giving them separately in his 
Introduction (Connolly, pp. 14 and 20), as the plan of his work had been 
to put i/ acatholicum in the text itself. 

This was bad enough, but what made it worse was that some 
‘Chaldean’ authorities seemed to know of the elusive Homily xvii and 
to ascribe it to ‘the pious Mar ‘Abdisho’, Metropolitan of Elam’, 
a worthy of the 13th century. This personage is mentioned by Asse- 
mani (B. O. ii 453) under the year a.D. 1222., Thus there has hung over 
the Homily, which is a liturgical document of the first importance, the 
taint of alleged illegitimacy. Dom Connolly did a great deal to remove 
the stain by his admirable arguments from style and the absence of rhyme 
(pp. xv-xxxviii). These arguments make it very difficult to believe that 
the Homily, as published by Mingana and translated by Connolly, can 
be by any one but Narsai or one of his immediate followers and imitators, 
and they make it clear that it is very ancient. But all the same its 
genealogy was not so satisfactory as might have been wished. 

The immediate cause of this present paper was the chance discovery 
that the University Library at Cambridge possesses two MSS of Homily 
xvii. They have indeed been there ever since 1888, and duly appear 
in Wright’s Catalogue (published in 1901) as Additional MSS 1977 and 
2818. My belated discovery led me to look further, and I found (as 
might be expected) that Professor Baumstark knew all, or nearly all, 


1 See J. T. S. xi 315 and xii 319 for appreciations of its importance. 


2 Elam alas) is the ecclesiastical name for Gondeshapur. 
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about it. Speaking of the works of Narsai he says’: ‘A comprehensive 
Exposition of the Syriac Liturgy in poetical form . . . is preserved under 
Narsai’s name, and also both under the name of an ‘Abdisho’ of Elam 
and as anonymous’, adding in a footnote : 
*)Hss unter dem Namen des ‘A.: Séert 76 (13. Jh); Dijarb 67 
(16. Jh) 2° Urm_ 21 (17/18. Jh). VtB go (J 1867) 1°. BrlOrqu 967, 
mit anonymer Uberlieferung: CmbrAdd 1977 (J 1728) IV°. 2818 
(18. Jh) Ile. Séert 44 (beigebunden). 122. 2° N- Dsém 80. 1°. 82 
(J 1894) 1°. 
A translation of this may perhaps not be out of place! It tells us that 
Prof. Baumstark knows of five MSS of our Homily which assign it to 
‘Abdisho’, and six in which it is anonymous. The ‘Abdisho‘ MSS are 
according to Baumstark : 
1. Séert 76, of the 13th cent. (see below). 
. Diarbekr 67, of the 16th cent. 
Urmi 21, of the 17th or 18th cent. 
. Vatican, Borgia go, dated a.p. 1867. 
. Berlin, Oriental- “quarto 967. 
Of these the Séert MS is much the most important, from its age. 
‘ Séert’ means the Library of the Chaldean Archbishop of Séert (dy4s.90), 


a place in Kurdistan about half-way between Diarbekr and Mosul. 
Mgr A. Scher’s Catalogue (Mosul, 1905) tells us that the MS contains 
some works of Isaac of Nineveh, followed by an account of ‘Sainte 
Anasime’,? some work of Abraham of Nethpar, and finally ‘un Poéme 
d’Ebedjésus, métropolitain de Ilam, sur la grandeur du St Sacrifice de 
la Messe. Il y manque un ou plusieurs cahiers; car ce méme potme 
se trouve plus au long dans d’autres manuscrits, ot il figure sans nom 
d’auteur (Voir Cod. 122. 2°). Quelques-uns l’attribuent plus vrai- 
semblement 4 Narsai. Le potme commence par ces mots: 
ursvin’ saias aL chs virco” 

All this makes it quite clear that Séert 76 really does contain our 
Homily, that it ascribes it to ‘Abdisho" of Elam, and that it is the same 
‘liber Isaac Catarensis’ which Mingana (quoted by Connolly, p. xii) 
mentions in his Preface.’ What is not quite clear from Mgr Scher’s 
method of describing the MSS is whether there is any prefatory matter 
in the MS before the Homily proper begins. 

Of the other Homilies I have not been able to find out anything 
about nos. 3 and 5. I gather from Mgr Scher’s description that Borgia 
go is really anonymous, and I am doubtful about Diarbekr 67.* 


nto N 


' A. Baumstark Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922) p. 112. 

2 Usually called in English ‘Onesima’, 

$ Isaac of Nineveh came from Beth Katraya. 

4 i,e. it is not quite clear from Scher’s description whether the ascription to 
‘Abdisho‘ is in the MS itself. 
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The anonymous MSS enumerated by Baumstark are: 

6. Cambridge, Add. 1977, dated 1728. 

7. Cambridge, Add. 2818, of the r8th cent. 

8. Séert 44, bound up with an r8th cent. MS. 

g. Séert 122, dated a. D. 1664, following a work of Simeon of Amid. 

10. Notre Dame des Sémences (north of Mosul) 80, no date. 

11. Notre Dame des Sémences (north of Mosul) 82, dated 1894. 

To these MSS should be added : 

12. British Museum, Add. 18716, of the 15th or (early) 16th cent. 

This last, which is in Wright CBJ p. gor, is not-a Nitrian MS, 
but came from a small collection once belonging to ‘the Metropolitan 
Zaitiin’ (a.D. 1848). Its text is almost exactly the same as that of no. 7. 

So much for the list of MSS. What I desire now to point out is that 
in those I have been able actually to examine, viz. 6, 7, and 12, the 
Homily (beg. Wa&yx 519r¢5) is not given alone, but is preceded by 
an Introduction and is ‘ farsed’ with certain additions. It will be con- 
venient to describe these now in detail. 

First comes a short proem—three stanzas of rhymed verse in 6, 
half a dozen lines of prose in 7 and 12—then an explanatory paragraph 
beginning with er anal (i. e. ‘ firstly’), in which it is noted that 
‘these are the rites (résa%\) which are performed at the awful moment 
of their hallowing, and how one signifies and sets forth each one of the 
rites, according to the mind of Mar Theodore the Interpreter, of pious 
memory, which is in a great codex (dhyana) of liturgical commentary 
made by one of the holy Doctors when in retreat during the holy week 
of our Lord’s Fast, and there came to him an idea of the greatness of 
the holy Mysteries .. . and he composed this Homily for his own profit 
and for that of all who come across this marvellous Homily («K’%sa6sa 
recent)’, &c. This is followed by a Preface (*”]xdvas.), in which 
future Readers are warned when declaiming the Homily not to alter 
a syllable either through haste or misunderstanding, and to remember 
the thousands and myriads of angels that stand round the Altar, lest 
when they approach it they incur the condemnation set before us by 
St Paul (1 Cor xi 29). 

After this the Homily begins thus :— 


(eT FAAS IE CTS ple PIE pI <M 
msoaarhin casal, oy i203 phihs datas ,madurca 
“20 .dureain’ parade aQIo Wha site + emo 


Now then we begin this Homily with our Lord’s help: and it is in 
the 2nd metre of Blessed Mar Narsai, the orthodox and elect :— 
ON the Mysteries of the Church my thoughts mystically pondered, &c. 
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Except for the three stanzas of verse in 6 the three MSS agree word 
for word. In mentioning Theodore 6 and 7 call him ‘ Bishop of Mop- 
suestia’, 12 omits ‘of Mopsuestia’. Narsai is called ‘ Blessed’ in 6 and 
12, ‘Doctor’ in 7. Otherwise there is complete agreement. The ‘ 2nd 
Metre’ is a known Nestorian term for the 12-syllable metre, associated 
by Jacobites with the name of Jacob of Serug, in which our Homily is 
written.’ 

Before going any further I should like to point out that all this is 
a very familar form of literature. It is an Editor’s Introduction to 
a ‘classic’. Unless the whole thing be an elaborate mystification the 
treatise or homily ‘On the Mysteries’ is an ancient and valued work, 
which the Editor can praise freely while proclaiming his own feebleness 
and unworthiness. 

This conclusion is fully borne out by the rest of the text as it stands 
in these MSS. I have not noted the variants of no. r2 in full, but in all 
essentials, even as to the placing of rubrics and insertions, it agrees with 
the Cambridge MSS. I have not fully collated either codex, but am 
fairly sure that no point of major interest is omitted. 

P. 3 of Connolly’s ed., line 6 from end, where Dom Connolly remarks 
in a note ‘The context would seem to require “deacons”’, 6 has the 
sing., 7 the plural. 

P. 5, ll. 14 ff., all three MSS have the passage given between t... t. 

P. 11, l. 17f. ‘before the mystery thereof’, 6 has @9\4" as in Con- 
nolly’s text, 7 reads ey 4r< i.e. omits ‘thereof’. 

P. 14, |. 4, all three MSS omit Connolly’s ‘(and)’, and at the end of 


the line add .eal sued’ raulos chim er MADD, fol- 


lowed of course by the passage between t...+. In other words 
Dr Mingana in removing the t .. . t passage from the text to a foot- 
note dropped out one line. Translate, for line 4: 


Through (God’s) good pleasure the whole Trinity concurred, but in 
person the Word only was united with it (the body). 


In the next line 7 drops two half-lines, making nonsense. 

P. 14, |. 12, is omitted by both Cambridge MSS, probably rightly. 

P. 14, |. 7 from end. Here the MSS insert a long rubric. 

P. 20, 1. 9. Nestorius, not Barsamya, is in 6 and 7. 

P. 20, ll. rg ff. (The long passage between +... t+.) Here again 
Dr Mingana has omitted a line, and he did not indicate the right place 


1 The term occurs further down in our MSS, after one of the Editor’s insertions 
(Connolly, p. 31, line 17); also B.M. Add. 25876 (Wright CB M 1178, 1. 4). The 
7-syllable line is called the 4th metre in this notation. In B. N. syr. 283 (fol. 158 v, 
Zotenberg, p. 216) the 12-syllable metre seems to be called the metre of Narsai. 
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for its insertion The omitted line comes really after ‘ wine’ (p. 20, 1. 3 
from end), and runs 


wana eWNal ol eilsazsse way dss 
The Spirit descends and consecrates the Body and Blood.’ 

The MSS after ‘of our Lord Jesus’ (p. 20, 1. 19) go on to ‘ These 
things’ (p. 20, last line but one), the passage between + . . . t occurring 
after ‘divine operation’ (p. 21, 1. 5). This is followed by a long prose 
insertion by the Editor, who quotes Theodore, before going on to ‘ The 
Spirit comes down at the request of the priest’. 

P. 31, 1. 25. Both 6 and 7 read /@, ‘not’, where Connolly suggests 
lah, ‘to it’. I think the MSS are right: the reference no doubt is to 
1 Cor. xi 28, but JAtA_ Means not to ‘enjoin’ but to ‘threaten evil’. 
Translate : 


‘that thou mayest not approach in the manner that the apostle Paul 
pronounced accursed’. 


It should be noted here that the four lines at the end (p. 32), which 
begin ‘I confessed’, are two rhyming couplets, so that perhaps we should 
put them down to the Editor rather than the Homilist. 

Now let us go back to the beginning of the Introduction. In 7 and 
12 the work is introduced by 

[In the power of our Lord Jesus Christ we degin to write] a marvellous 

treatise (eqsendn << yar) on the greatness of the Holy Mysteries 


which are done in the Holy Church of the Nestorians,which holds that true 
Confession which was composed by the holy and truly orthodox Fathers.’ 


In place of this we find in 6 the following stanzas 
tas uli amie’ mls As sah 1. 
aia rca lara cliuss wsas Wie 
ina résosls prima dus Kin’ ohasl 
oped <tr cals .maducs whasdas 


uate 0 Rds Kies Camhasy As 2. 
CaSO Fah MalwOla Resto An 
esstalsoiy assanhin’ chase Ktsa\n 
oROINBAD Viz sass jthia cusaz ret 

} Perhaps it would avoid controversy to translate the verb by ‘completes’, using 


‘perfects’ for ToAX__ in the next line, but I think rl sare has here the 
technical meaning ‘ordain’ or ‘consecrate’. 


2 Cod. 7 omits the words in brackets. The words in italics are those which recur 
in the stanzas of cod. 6. 


VOL. XXIX. 2 
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wdusoh jon howz wt star’ 3. 
hase rman cal dsaawhdes 
whatas As\ Cacmstsan eon eirtaa rata 
op pacar’ + dtl ntsoss monk ia wma ts 


1. Now in reliance on the perfect power Divine 
‘Appa the weak and foul and worthless dares incline 
His feeble pen to write and transcribe line by line 
A treatise—rather say, a precious treasure-mine. 


2. A treatise dealing with the Mysteries glorious, 
Holy and pure, life-giving and victorious, 
Done in the Orthodox Church of Mar Nestorius, 
True to its faith and loving and laborious. 


3. Undauntedly it holds the truth, for it is stayed 
On that Confession which the holy Fathers made, 
Saints and just men, whose memory can never fade. 
Lord, to the end this sinful wretch in mercy aid! Amen. 


I give this doggerel in full, partly in order that the English reader 
may appreciate better the difference between the writer of it and the 
author of the Homily itself, which has been so well translated by 
Dom Connolly. These stanzas are rhymed and the lines have been 
filled out for the sake of the metre in quite a different style from the 
characteristic rhetorical repetitions of the Homily. But I venture to 
suggest that it is the original from which the few prose lines at the 
beginning of 7 and 12 have been compiled, not vice versa. The rhyme- 
ster was evidently called ‘Abd-something, and I venture to suggest that 
he was really ‘Abdisho* of Elam, the ed#tor (not the author) of the ancient 
‘marvellous treatise ’. 

What we seem to have, then, in the MS tradition is an edition of the 
ancient Homily on the Greatness of the Mysteries, prepared by ‘Abdisho’, 
Metropolitan of Elam about a.D. 1222. The edition consisted in 
a set of prefaces, the insertion of rubrics in the text, and also some 
additions which were almost entirely in prose. One of these is con- 
cerned with the necessity of some form of testifying penitence before 
attending the Eucharist, a topic which formed no part of the original 
Homily. 

In the Edition Narsai’s name was mentioned just before the begin- 
ning of the Homily, but only by way of naming the metre. The 
authorship therefore, unless there be some note extant in the MS at 
Séert (no. 76), must be inferred from internal evidence, and Dom 
Connolly has shewn how strongly this internal evidence points to Narsai. 
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I conclude by an extract from a letter Dom Connolly wrote to me 
while this paper was being prepared. He says: 


‘As to the antiquity of the Homily there is a point worth noting, 
which I have just indicated at the end of my Introduction (p. xh, 
note 4): “The mere fact that A [Homily xvii, discussed in this paper] 
treats only of the missa fidelium strikes me as a note of antiquity”. 
What I meant was (though this only occurred to me at the last 
moment) that the Homilies A, B, C, are really catechetical instructions 
like those of Cyril of Jerusalem—and indeed all three of them seem 
to shew acquaintance with Cyril’s Catecheses (see p. 28, note 4; 
p- 38, note 1; p. 51, note 2). 

‘In A (Hom. xvii) the author is, I believe, addressing those who 
have just witnessed the Mysteries for the first time. They had seen 
all the earlier part as catechumens often before, and so he has nothing 
to say about it, but begins with the dismissal of the unbaptized and 
non-communicants. Later people, like “George of Arbel” (cf. also 
George of the Arab Tribes, and Bar Kepha), go through the whole 
from beginning to end, but the Catechists don’t. They only deal tirst 
with baptism and then with the “Mysteries” or central part of the 
Mass. Such instructions were absolutely necessary, as nothing could 
be said about the “ Mysteries” during the time of catechumenate. 
Hence all such—Cyril’s, Ambrose’s, the De Sacramentis—have this 
limitation of scope.’ 


The conclusion is, that our Homily was composed while the Catechu- 
menate was still a living institution. 
F, C. BurkITT. 


MARCAN USAGE: NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXE- 
GETICAL, ON THE SECOND GOSPEL 


(continued). 


IX. Lexical notes on (1) some admat Neyopeva: words used once in Mark, 
and nowhere else in the Gospels: (2) some words or phrases of 
common occurrence in Mark but rare in Matthew or Luke. 


(r) 
d&troortepeiv. 

MARK X 19 ph dwootepqoys. The word occurs among the list of the 
Commandments, and is clearly intended to be one of them: but 
because it does not in terms correspond to the Old Testament lists, it 
is dropped by both Matthew and Luke. It is quite certainly genuine, 

1 The notes that follow are rather miscellaneous in character, but I hope that 
they may be found to present not a few points of interest. 


T2 
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and is indeed presumably the source of the inclusion of ‘ fraud’ among 
irremissible sins in the penitential discipline of the early Western 
Church. If pi ropvetons (after uy porxedoys) at the beginning of the 
Marcan list is, as I suspect, genuine, then just as the Seventh Com- 
mandment is extended to include fornication, so here we may suppose 
the Eighth is extended to include fraud as well as literal theft. 

For the use of dzoorepeiy in non-Christian writers I need do no more 
than refer to Field’s admirable note ad /oc. (Notes on the Translation of 
the New Testament p. 33): its technical meaning is that of holding 
back ‘money or goods deposited with another for safe keeping’. But 
it is, I think, worth while to add some references from Christian 
writers, or in one case from a non-Christian writer in relation to 
Christian ethics; and with that object I begin by shewing that the 
earliest Latin rendering of déroorepeiv is abnegare. 

Mark x 19 ‘ne abnegaueris’ &, ‘non abnegabis’ ac. Hermas 
Mand. iii 2 droorepyrai tod Kvupiov, lat. ‘abnegant Dominum’: Mand. 
Viii 5 dwoorépyars, lat. ‘ab abnegantia’. We can therefore confidently 
assume that where we find ‘abnegare’ in an appropriate context, it 
corresponds to dzrocrepeiv. 

Pliny ¢p. ad Traianum 96 (Lightfoot S. Jgnatius i 50-53: the well- 
known letter about the Christians) ‘seque sacramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria commit- 
terent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent’. 

Hermas Mand. iii 2 oi obv Wevdopevar AOerodor tov Kiprov, wai yivovrat 
dmoorepytai tov Kupiov, py mapadidovres atta tHv tapaxatabykny jv 
é\aBov. eraBov yap mvetpa aievotov’ tovro éav Wevdes drodwicwou, 
éuiavay THv évroAny Tod Kupiov kal éyévovto adroorepyrtai. 

Id. Mand. viii 5 wai ye wodAd, pyoiv, Eorw ad’ dv Sei rov SotAov rot 
@cod eyxpareverOar" Kréppa, Wedopa, aroorépyors, Wevdopaprupia, rheo- 
vetia xTX. 

Id. Sim. vi 5. 5 6 dfvyodos... kat 5 porxds kal 6 péOvoos Kal 6 Kard- 
Aados cal 6 Wevorns Kal 6 mreovexrys Kal 6 drocrepyTis Kai 6 TovToLs Ta 
Gpowa Tov@v KTA, 

Cyprian ¢f. lii 1 (Hartel 617. 1) ‘Nicostratum quoque diaconio 
sanctae administrationis amisso, ecclesiasticis pecuniis sacrilega fraude 
subtractis et uiduarum ac pupillorum depositis denegatis . . .’ 


Kepadidw. 


Mark xii 4 xai rdAw dméoredev mpos airovs aAAov SotAov* Kaxeivov 
éxepadiwoay xai nripacav. 

Our authorities vary between éxepadiwoay (8 B LW) and éxepadaiwoav 
(ACD @ etc.): xepadudw is not given in Liddell and Scott, xepadAadw 
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only—apart from this passage in Mark—in the sense ‘to sum up’. 
The earliest Latin rendering is ‘decollauerunt’ &: but the injury 
implied must be something between the ééepav of verse 3 and the 
dméxrewav Of verse 5, and it must be on the same plane with jripacay : 
in other words, it must be some sort of treatment which would degrade 
a man, or at any rate make him look ridiculous. I do not see that to 
‘knock on the head’, even if we could get that sense out of the Greek 
word, which is all but impossible, satisfies this condition: and I see no 
alternative but conjectural emendation. Burkitt proposes éxoAdducav : 
but how is ‘slapped’ a worse form of punishment than ‘thrashed’? 
and why should a fairly familiar word have suffered so gross a cor- 
ruption? Very tentatively I suggest, that a metathesis of the syllables 
xe and ¢a has taken place, such as might occur with an- unfamiliar 
word, and that we should read éaxediwoay (or éaxéAwoay), ‘ trussed 
him up in a bundle’. ¢axedos is a classical word, and the verbal form 
gaxeAdw is quoted in L. S. from the Byzantine writer Nicetas. I notice 
too in Thumb that daxiwAr is modern Greek for a turban. If this were 
the true reading, the procedure indicated would be preparatory to some 
degrading process expressed by jripacav. 


Tpodovvar, 


Mark xiv 10 iva airov mposot (07 mpodot airdv) adrois is the reading of 
D cik vulg (proderet), where the other texts have the verb elsewhere 
‘always used in the Gospels, rapaSot (traderet). In the next verse mis 
airév ¢ixaipws mwapadot stands without variant. I suspect that the 
Western reading in verse ro is correct. The contrast between zpodot 
and zapadot is very much to the point, zpododvac meaning ‘to betray’, 
mapadovva: properly to ‘hand over’, ‘deliver up’ to the chief priests. 
And it seems much more likely that the normal zapadoiva: should be 
introduced by scribes and editors in place of the unusual word, than 
that the unusual word should have been, on this one occasion, intro- 
duced at all. 

On the assumption then that zpodot is genuine, it will be, with 
Luke vi 16 “Iovéday “IoxupiO ds éyévero rpoddrys, the only New Testa- 
ment source of any usage of zpodotva: mpoddrys, prodere proditor, in 
early Greek and Latin Christian literature. But while proditor is good 
Latin enough, there is no noun zapadérns in Greek, and therefore 
mpodorns was inevitable (as well as zpodocia), but for the verb rapadotvar 
tradere is so all but universal in the Gospels in connexion with Judas 
that any evidence for the use of the alternative word in Christian 
antiquity seems worth collecting. 
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Martyrium Polycarpi vi 1, 2 & ecipjvapxos & KexAnpwpévos 7d add 
dvopa, “Hpwdns érreyopevos, Eorevdey cis 1d orddvov airov cicayayéiv 
iva éxeivos pev Tov idvov KApov araptricn Xpurrod Kowwvos yevopevos, ot Se 
mpoddrvtes abTov THY abrod Tov ‘lovda tirdayxorev Tipwpiar. 

But this single example of zpodotvac' refers primarily to the betrayal 
of Polycarp by a domestic rather than to the betrayal of Christ by 
Judas. One cannot therefore, on the evidence so far available, establish 
any influence of the solitary instance of zpodotva: in St Mark, even if it 
is genuine, on Greek Christian usage. 

The case for prodere in Latin is more respectable. It is of course 
clear that zpodoi in Mark xiv ro, whether or no it is original, was the 
word rendered by the earliest Latin version: and the two writers now 
to be cited may or may not have derived their use of prodere from its 
use in this one instance in their Latin Gospels. 

Cyprian de eccl. unit. 22 (Hartel, 229. 23) ‘nam et Iudam inter 
apostolos Dominus elegit, et tamen Dominum Iudas postmodum pro- 
didit [prodidit RM* prodit G tradidit WM?*]. non tamen idcirco 
apostolorum firmitas et fides cecidit quia proditor Iudas ab eorum 
societate defecit’. 

Id. ep. lix 2 (668. 2) ‘cum uideamus ipsum Dominum .. . ab eo 
quem inter apostolos ipse delegerat proditum ’. 

Ps.-Cypr. ad Nouatianum 14 (Hartel, iii 64. 20) ‘Iudas ille inter 
apostolos electus . . . ipse postmodum deum prodidit’. 

Proditor occurs also in Iren. lat. I xxviii 9 [xxxi 1] and II xxxii 3 
[xx 5], but in the latter passage ¢vadifor two lines farther on: and in 
ps.-Tert. ado. omn. haer. 2. But as with zpoddrys this does not perhaps 
take us very far; though in Latin ¢vaditor was a possible (and pre- 
sumably the usual) equivalent for ‘ the traitor’. 


muy 

Vii 3 of yap Papwraio Kai wavres of “lovdaior giv pty Tuypy viwvrat Tas 
xéipas otk éobiovew. Beyond question rvyp7 stands rightly in the text : 
so all Greek MSS except & W: but the word was unfamiliar, as the 
varieties in rendering shew—the Sinai Syriac omits, while of the Latins 
a has momento, 4 subinde, d primo, ¢ fz (more correctly) pugillo—and 
& (followed, as so often, by Jerome in the Vulgate) W emend to zuxvd, 
crebro. But no one would have thought of altering a known word 
giving apparently (though not really) a suitable sense to anything as 
obscure as mvypy. Now zvypy means ‘fist’; but it was also used 
as a measure of length ‘from the fist to the elbow’, and the Greek com- 
mentators Euthymius and Theophylact in fact interpret it here to mean 


1 I owe it to the kindness of Dr Darwell Stone, editor of the Lexicon of Patristic 
Greek. 
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thrusting the arm into the water up to the elbow (Swete). More than 
twenty years ago I called attention in this JouRNAL (vi 353), when 
reviewing Dom Butler’s edition of the Lausiac History of Palladius, to 
the phrase in chapter lv, p. 148, |. 21, vivacOai ras yeipas Kai Tovs 7édas 
muypy vdatc Yuxporatw. A certain young deacon Jovinus was a member 
of a party travelling from Jerusalem to Egypt, and one very hot day on 
arriving at their destination he got a washing-tub and plunged hands 
and feet xvypj7 into ice-cold water. Whereupon an elderly lady of the 
party rebuked him for self-indulgence in so pampering himself in his 
youth: she herself, though in the sixtieth year of her age, never washed 
anything éxrés rav dxpwv tov xepov. Since xeip in Greek means 
properly the forearm, 7a dxpa trav xepov may mean ‘the fingers’ or 
even as much as ‘the hands’ in the modern sense of the word, but 
not more: and in contrast with this, Jovinus’ washing must clearly have 
been ‘up to the elbow’. That gives excellent sense also to the passage 
in Mark, and justifies the exegesis of Euthymius and Theophylact. We 
learn once more the value of the Greek Fathers, even the latest of them, 
as interpreters of the New Testament. 


(2) 
add (Mark 46 times, Matthew 37 times, Luke 36 times). 


Obviously from these numbers the particle is a special favourite of 
Mark’s: but obviously also there will be many instances where its use 
is normal, and offered no temptation to change. There are however 
some ten instances where Matthew does, apparently with intention, 
substitute another word, generally 5€: though as it happens in only 
three of these (3, 8, 9) have we a real parallel in Luke. 

I. ix 8 oddéva cldov GAG Tov “Incoiv povov: soACLWA®565 sah. 
arm. Matt. xvii 8 ovd€va cldov ci px tov “Incotv povov. In Mark SBD 
have introduced «i*y7 from Matthew, but the Latins should not be 
quoted on this side, for they could hardly help rendering 4AAaq in this 
context by ‘neminem nisi’—I suspect indeed that the «i uy of D may 
be due to assimilation to the ‘nisi’ of its Latin column. It is in the 
last degree unlikely that any scribe should have altered «i y# to the un- 
grammatical dAAd, while the converse change, supported by the parallel 
in Matthew, would be easy enough. Mark’s usage is probably in- 
fluenced by Aramaic, but Moulton-Milligan in their Vocabulary of N.T. 
cite from the papyri a close parallel py é&éorw Dirioxw yuvaixa dAAgv 
érayayérOa: GAG ’Atwddwviay. 

2. ix 13 dAAa A€yw tpiv. Matt. xvii 12 A€éyw 5 iptv. 

3. xi 32 GAAG clrwpev "Ef dvOparwv ; Matt. xxi 26, Luke xx 6, éay 
8¢ eirwpev "Eé avOparruv . . 
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4. Xili 20 ot« ay éowOy waca odp& GAG Sd Tors’ éxdexrTovs . . . 
Matt. xxiv 22 dca 3& rods éxAexrods . . . 

5. xill 24 GAAG ev exeivars rais Hyépas pera THv = exeivyv . . 
Matt. xxiv 29 ciOéws 32 pera thy Oddbw tov ipepiov éxeivov . 

6. xiv 28 GAAG pera 7d eyepOijval pe mpodgw ipas cis rv TadsAaiav. 
Matt. xxvi 32 pera dé 7d éyepOfvai pe « 

7- xiv 29 « Kal wavres oxavdadicOjcovra, GAX’ oi éyw. Matt. 
xxvi 33 omits the dAAd, and writes «i wdvres oxavdadicOyoovra év coi, 
éyw obdérore cxavdadicOjoopat. 

8. xiv 36 wapéveyxe to rorjpiov TovTo dx éuov" GAN’ ov Ti éyd Oéru, 
GAAa ti ov. Matt. xxvi 39, Luke xxii 42, agree in substituting «Aj for 
dAAa 1°, possibly to avoid the double dAAd of Mark. 

Q. xiv 49 GAN’ iva rAnpwhdow ai ypapai. The sentence is of course 
incomplete: Matt. xxvi 56 completes it by dropping dAAd and sub- 
stituting rodro 5 GAov yéyovey. Luke xxii 53 on the other hand retains 
ddA but gives it a full construction, dAX’ airy éoriv ipav 7 dpa... 

10. xvi 7 GAAG imdyere cixare Tois pabyrais aitod ... Matthew once 
more drops dAAd, xxvili 7 kai rayd ropevOeioa cizare . . . 


(mpds) éautods. 


(Mark has xpos éavrovs seven times, mpos addAndovs four times: Luke 
mpos éavrovs twice, mpos GAAnAovs eight times: John wpos éavrov’s twice, 
mpos GAAnAovs four times: Matthew never uses either phrase.) 

There is of course no doubt about the meaning of zpos dAA7Aous 
(Mark iv 41, viii 16, ix 34, xv 31): the problem to be resolved is the 
meaning of zpos éavrovs. 5 

I. 127 dore ovvyreiv pos éavrovs A€yovras... I read pos éavrovs 
with AC D®@W (airovs 565) and Marcan usage, cf. 3 below: syr-sin 
‘to one another’: airovs & B Tisch.W-H. I do not doubt that 
Alexandrian scholars disliked the phrase pds éavrovs if it was used— 
as ovv{nreiv shews it was here used—to mean ‘with one another’. 
Luke’s cuveAdAovv awpdos GAAnAovs shews that he had zpos éavrovs, not 
avrovs, before him in Mark. There is no parallel in Matthew. 

2. ix 10 Kai Tov Adyov éxparnoay mpos éavtovs cvvlyntodvres Ti éoTiv . 
The parallel of 1 suggests that, in spite of the unusual order of the 
words, zpos éavrovs must be taken with ovvyroivres, ‘discussing with 
one another’: for the absolute use of tov Adyov xparety ‘keep in mind’, 
cf. vii 3, 4, 8, ‘observe the tradition’. There is no parallel in either 
Matthew or Luke. 

3. xX 26 of 5& repicods eSerAnocovro Aéyovres pds Eavrovs . . . Once 
more the Alexandrians avoided zpos éavrovs, substituting rps airov: so 
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NBCAW and the Egyptian versions with W-H, against A D W latt. 
syr-sin and all other authorities with Tisch. But Mark’s usage is quite 
decisive, for A€yew zpos airoy is never found in his Gospel, but always 
A€yew air>. Both Matthew and Luke have simply Aéyovres («lrav). 

4. Xi 31 Kai dveAoyiLovro pos éavrovs A€éyovres . . . Here Matthew 
alters to map’ éavrois ‘among themselves’, and Luke, while retaining 
mpos éavrovs, alters the verb to cuveAoyioavro, Luc. xx 5, compare xxii 
23 ouvlyteiv mpos éavtovs. 

5. xii. 7 éxeivor 52 of yewpyoi zpds éavrods fray Su... Again Matthew 
alters to elrov év éavrois ..., Luke to SueAoyiLovro mpis dAAyAovus 
A€yovres... Luke, as in 1, clearly understood Mark to mean ‘said to 
one another’, 

6. xiv 4 joay d€ twes &:yavaxrowvres mpds éavtovs . . . Textual complica- 
tions abound in this passage, and the usual conditions are reversed, 
for the Alexandrians and the mass of authorities with W syr-sin give 
mpos éavtovs, while D @ 565 ¢ ffi & omit zpos éavrovs with Matthew (there 
is no parallel in Luke): but again Marcan usage must be the decisive 
factor. 

7. Xvi 3 Kai EXeyov pos éavrds Tis droxvAioe .. . Neither Matthew 
nor Luke has anything parallel here. 

IIpos éavrovs ‘ with one another’ is thus a Marcan usage, which Luke 
generally modifies, Matthew absolutely rejects. But Luke, wherever 
he is parallel to Mark, always retains the sense: it is a more difficult 
question whether Matthew, when he substitutes zap’ éavrois (4 above), 
or év éavtois (5 above, and similarly for rpés dAAjAovs of Mark viii 16), 
means the same thing as Mark or no, since év éavrois might mean, what 
év éavré must mean (Matt. ix 21, Mark v 30, Luke vii 39, xii 17, xvi 3, 
xviii 4), ‘in their own hearts’. 


éx, dad. 


(Mark has é half as often again as ax ; Matthew and Luke have aré 
rather more frequently than éx; John has éx more than three times as 
often as awd. The actual numbers for éx are roughly Mark 66, 
Matthew 82, Luke 87.) 

On many occasions of course the other Synoptists take no offence at 
Mark’s use of éx: but some phrases they omit, and further in something 
over a dozen cases é« of Mark is changed to azo in one or both of them. 
Since éx has given way to dro in modern Greek, it does not seem likely 
that we can appeal to the xowy to explain the preponderant use of é« in 
Mark and John: and we seem thrown back on the Semitic atmosphere 
of the two Gospels. 
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I. i 10 dvaBaivwy é« tod datos. Matthew dvéBy ard rod ddaros: no 
parallel in Luke. 

2, 3. 125, 26 e&edOe ef airod [ex rod dvOpwrov].. . eéprGev e& adrod. 
Luke é{eAGe dx’ airod . . . ééjAOev dx’ airod. The whole episode is 
absent from Matthew: but compare g below. 

4- 129 Kal eibis éx tips cwaywyis é&eAOdvres. Luke dvacras 8% dd 
Tis cuwvaywyys: no parallel in Matthew. 

5- V8 Aeyer yap aira "Efedbe . .. éx rod dvOpuirov. Luke zapiyyychAev 
yap TO mveipart TH dxabdprw ééedOciv adxd tod dvOpwrov. Matthew 
abbreviates at this point and omits the whole verse. 

6. vi 14 fAeyor dre “Iwavys 6 Barritwv eyyyepta ex vexpov. Luke 
retains é«, doubtless because in the phrase ‘rose again from the dead’ 
éx vexpov was almost universal (so Luke, John, Acts, Pauline epistles, 
Hebrews, 1 Peter): Matthew is the only N.T. writer who even here 
prefers awd, 7yépOn dod trav vexpav xiv 2, Cf. xxvii 64, xxviii 7 (xvii g 4 is 
the only exception). 

7. ix 9a xaraBawovrwv aitav é« tov dpovs. So 1 read with BD 33 
(and ‘de monte’ of latt. perhaps suggests é« rather than dad) W-H: if 
with the rest we read dz roi dpovs the explanation of the preposition 
may be that é« vexpav follows immediately after. Luke xareA@ovtwv 
aitav dd Tod dpovs: in Matt. xvii 9a & BCD W2® and others agree 
with the é of Mark, and it is possible that the Lucan parallel is 
responsible for the intrusion of dd into the majority of MSS of both 
Matthew and Mark. Of course dé is the natural preposition to use 
with xaraBaivew: so Matt. viii 1, xiv 29, xxvii 40, 42, Mark iii 22, 
XV 30, 32, Luke ix 54, x 30, Acts viii 26, xxv 7, 1 Thess. iv 6. The 
Gospel of John and the Apocalypse are alone in writing regularly 
kataBaivew ék. 

8. ix 17 «ls & rod dyAov. Matthew av6pwros: Luke dvjp ard rod 
6xAov. 

Q. ix 25 éfeAGe é€ airov. Matthew ém\Gev dm atrov: no parallel in 
Luke. Conversely the same phrase in 2, 3, 5, is altered to awé in Luke, 
while there is no parallel in Matthew. 

10. xi 8 oriBadas Koavres éx tov Sévdpwv. Matthew éxorrov xAddous 
dmb tov Sévdpwv. Luke omits the clause. 

Il. xiii © Kai éxropevopevov aitod éx tov iepod. Matthew éeedbav 
6 "Incois dé rod iepod: the whole clause is dropped by Luke. 

12. XiV 25 ovKére ov pi) Tiw ex TOU yevyparos THs dumédov. So in effect 
Matthew: but Luke do rod yevjparos rips dyréAov. 

13. xvi 3 tis dwoxvAioe jpiv tov Aov ex THs Oipas Tod pryypeiov 
Luke ebpov 5¢ rov AiGov droxexvAcpévov ard Tod pvnpeiov. No parallel 
in Matthew. 
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mddw (Mark 27 times, Matthew 16 times, Luke thrice, John 43 times). 


The mere enumeration of these numbers creates at once the suspicion 
that the preponderant use of the word in Mark and John, coupled with 
its practical absence from Luke, must be due either to the Aramaic 
background of the thought of the second and fourth evangelists, o7 to 
some characteristic of the Kow7 instinctively repugnant to the other two 
and especially to Luke. I do not propose here to choose between 
these two alternatives (they are not indeed mutually exclusive), but 
I confine myself to the investigation of the meaning or meanings of the 
word in Mark and of the procedure of the other two Synoptists when 
they found the word before them. But the caution must be given 
in limine that since Mark most commonly uses wdAw in cases of 
transition—as we should put it, at the beginning of a paragraph—and 
since it is just these introductory phrases which Matthew and Luke 
habitually drop in copying Mark, the proportion of cases where there is 
no actual parallelism between the three is much smaller than the 
numbers at first sight suggest. In fact out of the twenty-seven instances 
in Mark, there are only nineteen where Matthew is strictly parallel, and 
for Luke only nine. Even so, the results are startling enough: Matthew 
retains wdAw five times—twice with some modification—Luke retains 
it once. 

Before giving the catalogue of the instances of raAw in Mark, it may 
be well to deal with, and dismiss, those cases where the textual evidence 
is divided for or against waAw. They are not many, and for the most 
part they reflect simply the same tendency, on the part of ancient 
scribes or editors, to dislike the word and therefore to remove it, which 
influenced Matthew and to a still greater degree Luke. But the textual 
problem is rather more complicated when it is a question of the place 
of raw in the sentence, though it is probably a good general rule for 
Mark that in case of doubt the earlier place is the more likely to be 
genuine. 

The most definite result that emerges is the bad record of the Textus 
Receptus: in vii 14 it substitutes ravra rv oyAov for rdAw Tov dxAov, 
in viii 1 wapzroAAod 6xAov for waAw rodXod dyxAov ; in xi 3 it omits rwdAw 
entirely, and, as represented by cod. A, also in x 24; while in viii 13 
and xiv 40 it moves waAw to a later position in the sentence. But 
again the record of the Western text is not wholly satisfactory, though 
it must of course not be forgotten, so far as the Latin witnesses are 
concerned, that either omission or transposition of so apparently 
unimportant a word may take place in the process of rendering into 
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the vernacular, whatever was the form of the Greek before the trans- 
lator: for omission compare ii 13 (Ds', fam 13?), viii 13 (dc), x 1 
(W fam 13 dcffi), xi 3 (W 565 syr. sin. latt.), xiv 40 (D Wacff&), for 
transposition iv 1 jpgaro wdAw and v 21 «is ro wépav waAw (D 565 O.L., 
with the support on the second occasion of & and on the first of W). 
On the other hand in ii 1 waAw «cio#AGev of latt. (W) is a transposition 
in the right direction, and in xiv 69 mdAw iSotca abriv 7 wadioxy of 
D® 565 c& syr. sin. I believe to be right against the rest. The solitary 
instance of a serious discrepancy in text is xiv 40, where wdAw éAOov 
elpev airovs of 8 B L (so syr-sin, but with rdAw after airovs, and D 
and O.L., but without raw) must unquestionably be right against the 
iroorpévas of W @ 565 vulg. and the mass of Greek authorities, since 
iroorpépw, while common in Luke and Acts, is never found (apart 
from this passage) in Matthew, Mark, or John: it is just an attempt to 
vary the construction of xiv 40 from that of xiv 39. 

I. li 1 Kai cioeAOdv wadw eis Kadapvaotp... ‘ Again’, with reference 
back to i 39 Kai 7AGev xypioowr eis Tas ovvaywyds aitav cis GAnY TH 
TadAtAaiav. Matthew omits radw: Luke is not parallel. 

2. ii 13 wali é&pA\Oev wadw rapa tiv OdrAacoay. ‘ And he left Caper- 
naum again for the lake-side’, with reference to ii 1. dAw omitted by 
Luke: Matthew not parallel. 

3. ili t Kai ciopAOev wadw eis cvvaywyjv. Tladw omitted by both the 
others: in Mark are we to interpret ‘ again ’, ‘ once more ’, with possibly 
a reference to i 21, 39? or if that is too distant, are we forced to 
render waAw by something like ‘ next’? 

4. iii 20 Kai ovvépyerar wadw [5] dyAos. ‘ And again a [the] crowd 
collects’: we can quite easily refer back, if need be, to iii 9 da rév 
éxAov. No parallels in the other Synoptists. 

5. iv 1 cai wddw aptato didaoxew rapa tiv Oataccav. The lake-side 
had been mentioned in iii 7, and teaching by the lake-side in ii 13. 
But with each recurrence of rdAw the impression seems to become 
clearer that Mark has not really got these elaborate cross-references in 
his mind, the more so that waAw, as the story proceeds, comes more 
frequently at the beginning of the sentence, and so corresponds more 
closely to our English use of ‘ Again’ in the same position. Omitted 
by Matthew: no parallel in Luke. 

6. v 21 xai duarepacavros .. . wadw eis TO wépav. Here the idiomatic 
rendering would certainly be ‘back to the other side’: and viii 13, 
X 10, X 32, xi 3, Xi 27, XIV 39, 40, are also cases, where with verbs of 
motion, the same word ‘ back’ may not be the right one. It appears to 
be the only meaning of wdAw in Homer. Luke omits: no parallel in 
Matthew. 


7. Vii 14 Kai mpooxadecdpevos waAw Tov dxdov. ‘And summoning the 
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crowd again.’ The right rule for securing the equivalent sense in 
English seems to be to put ‘again’ into the most inconspicuous place. 
‘Once more’ is certainly reading too much into Mark. Matthew 
omits: Luke is deficient as far as 11 inclusive. 

8. vii 31 Kal wadw é&eXOiv é« trav dpiwv Tipov 7AGev. Omitted by 
Matthew. Conceivably we should render ‘and on the return, leaving 
the district of Tyre, he came’. 

Q. Vili 1 év éxeivars rais Hpépars rdAw roddod dxAov dvros. It is here 
more attractive to see a definite intention to hark back to the other 
miracle of feeding, vi 34 «ldev zoAiv dyXov, and if so we must render 
‘there was again a great crowd ’, in the sense of ‘once more’. Matthew 
has just mentioned ‘crowds’ twice over as present, and so omits the 
whole verse. 

10. viii 13 Kai ddeis airois madw éuBas amrpdOev cis rd wépav. Here 
again, comparing verse 10 éuBas «cis 7d mAoiov, we must apparently 
render ‘embarked again and went away to the other side’. Matthew 
again omits the word. 

Il. vili 25 fra wadw [éx|eOnxey ras xeipas éxi rois dfOadpors adrod. 
IIdAw obviously here refers back to the first imposition of hands in 
verse 23, ‘again’ in the sense of a second time, cf. xiv 39, 40, 69, 70. 
The whole story is absent from Matthew. 

12, 13. X I ouvépxerar mddw 6 dxdos (for the reading see on [ow ]- 
mopeverGar below) mpos airdv, kai ws ciwOer mddw edidacxev airors. It is 
worth noting that the combination of ‘crowd’ and ‘teaching’ does 
occur before in vi 34; but the interval is so great that we can hardly 
suppose a direct reference, and must fall back on the indefinite ‘ again’. 
In neither clause does raAw reappear in Matthew: there is no parallel 
in Luke. 

14. X 10 kai eis TH oixiay wdAw of pabyrai epi TovTov érynpwTwv adror. 
It is very tempting to render ‘and when they were back in the house 
his disciples asked him about it’: see 6 above. Again no parallel in 
Luke : omission of the whole verse in Matthew. 

15. x 24 6 dé "Incots waAw dmoxpibeis Ayer. Here the reference to 
verse 23 seems clear, ‘but Jesus repeated his statement’, ‘said once 
more’. Luke omits the verse, no doubt because it is a repetition: 
Matthew, to avoid any break in our Lord’s words, ingeniously alters to 
mad dé A€yw div. 

16. x 32 xai rapadaBwv wddw Tors dwdexa, ‘taking the twelve back 
into company with him’, because He had been walking on alone in 
front. See again 6 above. 

I]. xi 3 Kai edOis dmooréAXe abrov wadw Sde. If (as I think) these 
words are part of the message the two disciples were to deliver, we 
could render ‘ The Lord needs the colt, and will send back again here 
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(i.e. to the place from which it was taken) as soon as ever he has done 
with him’. The clause is omitted by Luke, the word by Matthew. 

18. xi 27 Kal épyovra: wddw «is ‘IepordAvpa. Comparing verse 19 
‘they left the city’, I should once more render ‘they come back to 
Jerusalem’. Both the other evangelists omit the whole sentence. 

19. xii 4 xal wdAw aréoredrev mpds aitovs ddAov SotAov. The reference 
is to the first sending of a servant in verse 2, ‘and again he sent them 
a second servant’. Matthew retains rdw, Luke retains the idea but 
avoids the word by zpooéOero méupar. 

20, 21. xiv 39, 40 (Kal mpocAOiv puxpov ... Kai Epyerar . . .) Kal 
madw aredOav ... kai mddw éMdbv... It seems impossible here not to 
translate ‘he went forward [v. 35]... and he came and found them 
asleep [v. 37] ... and a second time he went away [v. 39]... and 
a second time he came and found them asleep |v. 40]... [Mark 
leaves us to understand the third departure, which Matthew supplies, 
XXVi 44 kal ddeis abrois tadw dredOov| .. . and he came the third time 
and said unto them’. mdAw ... 7d tpirov correspond, that is, to one 
another: Matthew makes this still clearer by writing raAw é« devrépov 

. é« tpirov. But Mark is content with the less emphatic raAw : it is 
only when the second time is important as such that he writes in xiv 72 
evOis éx Sevtépov GA€éxtwp éepadvncev. Luke has no parallel: Matthew to 
the double use of raAw in Mark adds a third of his own. 

22. xiv 61 Kai wadw 6 dpytepeds érnpwra airdv: referring to a previous 
éxnpwrncer of v. 60, cf. 26. Matthew omits: Luke is not parallel. 


23, 24, 25. xiv 69, 70 [pxerar pia tov madioxav . . . Kai idovca Tov 
Ilérpov . . . A€yet .. . 6 38 Hpvycaro A€ywv . . .] rdAw Bodtca airiv H mat- 
dicxn npgaro Aéyew . . . 6 SF wddw Hpveiro. Kai pera puxpov madw oi 
mapeotares EXeyov ... Here we have, as in 21, 22, wadw for the second 


assertion and the second denial, but, in contrast to that passage, also of 
the third assertion. Of the three cases of réAw Luke retains none, 
Matthew only the second. 

26. xv 4 6 de TeAaros médw érypwra airov, referring to v. 2 xai 
éxnpwrnoev airov 6 TleAaros. ‘ Questioned him again’, exactly as in 22. 
No parallel in Luke: Matthew substitutes his favourite rore. 

27. xv 12 6 8& IeAdros rdw drroxpibeis EXeyer airois, referring back 
(as in 22 and 26) to a previous contact of the same interlocutors, 
v. 9 6 8 MeAGros arexpiOn airois A€ywv. 

28. xv 13 of dt wddw éxpagay Sravpwoor airov. A difficulty is raised 
(see Moulton and Milligan Vocabulary s.v.) by Souter, on the ground 
presumably that the crowd had not been said to have made the cry 
before. But it must be remembered that in the case of the high priest, 
and both times in the case of Pilate—22, 26, 27—Mark’s rdaAw does 
not imply that the same question or statement was repeated, but only 
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that ‘he questioned him again’ or ‘he made answer to them again’. 
And we may well suppose that possibly v. 8 and more certainly v. 11 
implies a previous éxpagay on the part of the crowd. Luke at least so 
interpreted the words of v. 11 dvéoeav tov dyAov iva padAov Tov 
BapaBBav drodvoy avrois, for he writes in xxiii 18 dvéxpayov 8& ravrAnbei 
A€yovres> Alpe rovrov, adréAvaov St jpiv tov BapaB Pav. 

What are the general results of this perhaps over long and over 
detailed enquiry? Primarily, I think, that rdAw is in Mark a very 
light and unemphatic particle: and secondly that the original sense of 
‘back’ seems clear in certain connexions, e. g. 6, 17, and possible in 8, 
14, 16,18. The vehement dislike of Luke for the word I should suppose 
to be due exactly to his Hellenic sense of the importance of definite- 
ness and precision in the use of particles. In the first five instances of 
the list just given zdAw is really almost otiose as used by Mark. 


éwdyw and wopedeo8a (with its compounds). 


A. trdyo. 

(Mark 15 times, Matthew 19 times, Luke 5 times, John 32 times, 
Apocalypse 6 times: not in Acts, Paul, or Hebrews.) 

The first distinction that needs drawing about imdyw is between its 
use in the imperative and its use in other moods: for while Matthew 
(17 times out of 19) and Mark (12 times out of 15) use it almost 
exclusively in the imperative, this was exactly what Luke most disliked. 
The imperative is found only twice in Luke, four times in John, and 
twice in the Apocalypse. 

Imperative. 

I. i 44 traye ceavrov Seifov to iepei. So Matthew: Luke deAOov 
detfov ..« 

[ii 9 wai pov tov xpdBatrév cov kai iraye SLA Tisch (and with 
the addition «is rév olkdév cov D 33 aff arm.: this is perhaps the 
earlier form of the corruption) is certainly wrong, and has come in from 
v. Il. wepurare must be read with ABC W® 565 dce vulg. sah.: and 
so Matthew and Luke.] 

2. ii 11 Kal draye cis Tov olkdv gov. So Matthew: Luke zopevov.. . 

3. V 19 “Yraye eis tov olxdv gov. Absent from Matthew: Luke 
irootpepe... 

4. V 34°Ymaye cis cipyvyv. Again no parallel in Matthew: ropevov Luke. 

5. vi 38 Ildcous dprovs €xere; tmdyere Sere. Matthew drops the verse : 
Luke recasts, using zopev6évres. 

6. vii 29 Aw rodrov tov Adyov traye. Matthew recasts: Luke is 
defective. 

7. viii 33 “Yraye driow pov, Satrava. So Matthew: Luke omits the 
episode. 
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8. x 21 “Yraye doa exes twAnoov. Matthew retains iraye, Luke 
omits it. 

9. x 52 “Yraye, 7 wictts cov céowxéy oe. Luke changes draye to 
dvaBXefpov, Matthew omits the whole clause. 

10. xi 2 “Yrdyere cis riv xopnv thy Kxarévavte pov. Here the usual 
conditions are reversed, for Matthew changes to zopeveo6e, Luke’ on 
this one occasion retains twrdyere. 

Il. xiv 13 “Yaayere cis tiv woAw. So Matthew: Luke civeAOévrwv 
ipov eis... 

12. xvi 7 GAAa trdyere, cixate trois pabytais aitrov. Matthew sub- 
stitutes ropevOcioa cirare, Luke omits the charge to deliver a message, 
probably because of the reference to Galilee. 

Other moods | participle and indicative). 

13. vi 31 joav yap of épxdpevor ai of imdyovres wodAoi. Not in 
Matthew or Luke. 

14. vi 33 «ai <lday airois imdyovras. Again not in either Matthew 
or Luke. 

15. xiv 21 6 pév vids Tov dvOpwrov imaye. So Matthew: Luke zopeverau. 

On the whole then Matthew retains Mark’s imperatives 5/7, but 
substitutes zopeverGe (ropevOetoar) 2/7: in the other moods he retains 
imdyew only once, xiv 21 = Matt. xxvi 24. Luke never retains any 
form of the verb where he finds it in Mark, save only xi 2 = Luke xix 30: 
four times he substitutes zropeveoOar, once iroorpépew, and twice uses 
the participles dre\Owv, ciceAOdvtwv. It seems not unusual with Luke 
to deal more drastically than in the rest of his Gospel with a word 
which he finds often, and dislikes, in Mark. 

imdyew must have been a xowy use, and appears to survive in modern 
Greek (Blass Grammatik des N.T. Griechisch § 24 s.v.). The use 
probably had its origin in the want of a word to express ‘go’ as 
contrasted with ‘come’ (Mark vi 31 of épxdpevor xai of imdyovres is 
exactly our ‘coming and going’), and for this purpose it is more 
expressive than the alternative wopeveo$a. Further it seems not 
unlikely that the colloquial imperative imaye ‘go’ is an echo of the 
similar, quite classical, dye ‘come’: though it is not clear why the 
particular compound traye was employed for the purpose. 


B. wopeveo@ar and its compounds. 
mopedeoOat (Matthew 28 times, Luke 50 times: never in Mark). 
[ Mc. ix 30 xdxeiBev éfeAOdvres éxopevovro dia ts TadXaias B Dc W-H 
text. maperopevoyro the rest, and Marcan usage—see below on zrapa- 
mopeverOa:—is decisive in favour of this reading. ‘Iter faciebaht’ of 
a should not be cited (as by Tischendorf) on the side of the simple 
verb: it would be an excellent rendering of rapazopeveo@ax. | 
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In Luke zopeverOa is three times substituted for deOciv of Mark, 
four times for irdyew of Mark. 
SvamopedeoOar (Luke thrice: not Matthew or Mark at all). 
[Mc. ii 23 Kat éyévero airév év trois cdBBacw SiaropeveoOan Sia Tov 
oropipwy BC D W-H text : mopeverOac W: raparopeverOar the rest, 
according to Marcan usage. d:aropever Ga has clearly come in from 
Luke. | 
éxmopedeoOa (Mark eleven times, Matthew four times [Mt. xvii 21 is 
not genuine |, Luke three times). 
Matthew twice substitutes the simple verb, twice ééépyeoOar, once 
éxBad\rAcoOau. Luke generally omits. Note that Mark three times uses 
the word in the genitive absolute of the present participle, éxzopevo- 
pévov avrov, of our Lord’s movements: x 17, x 46, xiii I. 
mapatopeverOa: (Mark four times, Matthew once, copying Mc. xv 29, 
Luke never). 
Apparently the compound verb zraparopeveo$a: must have been 
unfamiliar or unpalatable, for, as we have seen, B D agree in altering 
it on two of the four occasions (ii 23, ix 30) when Mark uses it. 
mapayew too is never used by Luke. 
mpootopedecOar (not in Matthew or Luke). 
Mc. x 35 xal rpoomopevovrat aitd “ldxwBos cai Iwdvvys. 
This compound is found in the LXX, but nowhere else in N.T. 
ouvmopeveOar (Luke three times: not in Matthew). 
[Mc. x 1 Kai ovvropevovrat aAw dxXor pds aitrév & B and the mass of 
Greek MSS, followed by Tischendorf and W-H. Marcan usage 
shews conclusively that dyAos is right against éyAo, and I have no 
doubt that ovvépyera: raw 6 6xAos should be read with D 565 syr. 
sin. abc ffik (conuenit turba). The other reading has come in from 
Luke xiv 25 avveropevovto dé ait@ dxAor ToAXoi. | 
The investigation leads to queer results as between the Gospels. The 
simple verb is common in Matthew, very common in Luke, but never 
occurs in Mark. Of the compounds Mark uses éxropever$a: rather 
often, and is not averse to zaparopeveoOa : but both are rarely or never 
found in the other two Synoptists. Luke on the other hand uses two 
compounds, diaropever Oar and cuvropeverOa, which are never found in 
Matthew or Mark. Perhaps more curious still is the effort which 
scribes of Mark, and especially we may say the Alexandrian editor 
whose work is represented in B, have made to get rid of raparopeveoOar 
and to introduce the forms preferred by Luke (in ii 23 dcaropever Oat, 
in ix 30 mopeverOa, cf. x I ovvropeverGar): some similar instinct of 
Hellenic taste must, it would seem, have prompted both the evangelist 
and the Alexandrian scholar. 
C. H. TuRNER. 
VOL. XXIX. U 
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Adventure: The Faith of Science and the Science of Faith, by BURNETT 
H. STREETER, CATHERINE M. CuILcott, JoHN MacmuRRAY, and 
ALEXANDER S. RussELL. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1927.) 


Tue book contains six essays. Of the 243 pages two by Canon 
Streeter take up 130, and the first, ‘ Moral Adventure’, gives the key- 
note of the whole. This is also the most brilliantly, perhaps too 
brilliantly, written. But the whole book has verve, and all of it is 
interesting and pleasant reading. Moreover, it is healthy, vigorous, 
full of right feeling and good sense, and of a temper fitted to commend 
it to the younger generation, and much needed to brace up the 
older. 

Only when we begin to ask, in a cold-blooded way, whether the 
thinking is as sound as its presentation is persuasive, do doubts begin 
to creep in. 

The first paper, ‘The Dynamic of Science’, is by Dr Alexander 
Smith Russell of Christ Church, University Lecturer in Inorganic 
Chemistry. The drift of it is that ‘science at the present moment is 
getting away from the intellectual pharisaism of recent years and be- 
coming adventurous: and it is finding it good to be adventurous’ 
The emancipation of science from Newtonian orthodoxy might be so 
described. But the important point is what Mr Whitehead maintains, 
that science must not only start from experience as we find it, but 
return to experience as we find it, not to schoolmaster it, but to learn 
anew the limitation of its explanations. If it thinks, with Dr Russell, 
that the atoms and electrons tell us all that is important about metals, 
it is only in for another spell of another orthodoxy. Still the lesson is, 
or ought to be, what Dr Russell makes it—such humility before all 
reality as is courage before all authority. 

The second paper, ‘Beyond Knowledge’, is by Mr Macmurray of 
Balliol. The subject is really the nature of faith. Why it is called 
‘ Beyond Knowledge’ is not very plain, because the view of faith is not 
very different from what is set forth by William James in Zhe Will to 
Believe. It is not, we are told, a kind of knowledge, nor is it a way 
of knowing. It is an attitude of the will. Faith in the New Testa- 
ment is not believing something, but ‘a general readiness to trust, an 
absence of hesitation and of the reckoning of consequences’. It is 
absence of ‘the fear of danger in a universe which is the Father’s 
house’. But is that merely a resolve not to see ghosts: or is it a kind 
of knowledge of what the universe is like? Is faith merely venture? 
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Is it not the assurance, upon which we venture? In the New Testa- 
ment is not ‘ we know’ often a synonym for ‘we believe ’? 

‘We walk by faith not by sight’ surely presupposes a knowledge, of 
some kind, of the unseen which is eternal, which we can oppose to the 
seen which is temporal? ‘ We know in whom we have believed’ is the 
spring of the acting. Faith is not a way of acting upon no knowledge 
or understanding. Whatever ‘Lest they should understand’ may 
mean, it cannot mean that the parables were not intended to evoke 
very definite convictions. 

Again, ‘Faith is the principle of life in any body of growing know- 
ledge which appeals to practical activity for its vindication ; which 
“tries all theories and holds fast that which is good”’. But does it 
work on no knowledge? It works, we are told, with the demand for 
truth and right, the distant vision of the kingdom of God. Is that not 
knowledge? Besides the power of faith in the New Testament is that 
the kingdom of God is among us in potentiality, and we can now live 
in it. 

The broad contention is right, that faith is power to face reality, 
and that a fear of enquiry like Newman’s is unfaith : and the ability with 
which this is presented gives great value to the paper. But it goes 
wrong largely through a mistaken view of intuition as primitive and 
a result of habit. There is no task so high, so difficult, so dependent 
on all we are, as well as all we know, as just to see. What makes Jesus 
a supreme authority in faith is that He never appealed to anything else. 
So far is it from being independent of practice, that only in a right 
relation of our whole attitude to anything can we see; and so far is it 
from being outside of reasoning, that if we are not reasoning about our 
intuitions and trying to help each other to see better, reasoning is mere 
barren dialectic. Faith does somehow reach what is beyond know- 
ledge, because for a faith we may be able not to fear them that kill the 
body, but not for a mere knowledge, unless loyalty to it also becomes 
a matter of faith. The faith of Christianity was that, in the world as 
well as beyond it, there is a purpose for which all things work together 
for good. Thereby, enquiry, doubt, everything could be faced. How 
does this come? Surely not merely by an attitude of the will. The 
will depends on it and not the other way. Faith is not venture, but we 
venture on faith. The New Testament speaks of faith, not courage or 
adventure, for this very reason. 

With this we may take Mr Macmurray’s other essay ‘ Objectivity in 
Religion’, which is fifth in the series. Just as Mr Macmurray is right 
about faith and courage to enquire, so he is right in this essay in 
thinking that the reality or unreality of religion depends on the real 
existence of its object. 

U2 
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The essay begins with a just and penetrating criticism of the im- 
perfect idea of the individual, both in Scientific Naturalism and in 
Critical Idealism. But is this remedied by the exclusive stress he lays 
on self-transcendence ? Does he thereby get beyond the conception 
of Romanticism, which we may call Individuality? By insisting on the 
idea of responsibility, he shews that he does not ignore the other 
problem, which we may call the problem of the individual. But he 
fails to put on it the right emphasis. How is it that the individual as 
such, without further merit, is of supreme worth? How is it that 
nothing is true except as he sees it, or right except as he decides it? 
This is important, not only for personality, but for the universe which 
has room for it and the values by which we know its nature. In some 
way man, as this makes him possible, must be, in thought and action, 
the measure of the universe. Nor is it easy to see how even an in- 
carnation could alter that, as we should still need to be judges of it 
as we find human worth in it. 

The claim of the essay is that only an incarnation can give objectivity 
to the belief in God. ‘The sublimest prophetic conception of the 
character of God’, we are told, ‘is but an art-product of human 
phantasy, created to meet the need of human souls in the stress of their 
labour and anguish, born of the Will-to-Believe.’ 

To begin with, this is not fair to James’s Wil/ to Believe, which is 
much nearer the author’s own idea of faith. But did Jesus ever profess 
to make men believe in God? Did He think thus of the prophetic 
faith? ‘Ye believe in God’, He is reported as saying, ‘ believe also in 
me.’ Apparently a. belief in God was necessary for the latter. ‘He 
that is taught of God cometh unto me.’ He shews God as Father, 
but it is an addition to a real faith already existing. If the prophets 
could conceive man’s spirit as so great that no calamity could be so 
terrible as not to be worth the price of its deliverance and progress, and 
in this faith passed, in calmness and possession of their souls, through 
calamities which drove all others to paralysing terror and despair, did 
they not make one of the supremest experiments respecting the nature 
of objective reality? Nor does their account of it mean that they 
thought the message of God to them external. Nor was a God who 
rose up early to send them, working all day as it were at his people’s 
deliverance, and who would write his law on their hearts, so distant 
a transcendent being as Mr Macmurray describes. Nor does their sense 
of sinfulness make them incapable of knowing God. On the contrary 
it came from knowing Him. ‘I am a man of unclean lips, for mine 
eyes have seen the king, the Lord of Hosts.’ Nor is it plain what is 
meant by the prophets failing because they transferred their hope to 
the future. Mr Macmurray surely does not imagine that this is absent 
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from the teaching of Jesus. Was it not precisely as representing the 
humanity which is the divine nature of this rule—one like unto a son 
of man, and its method of sacrifice and service—like a lamb slain, that 
His earliest followers, at least, conceived His mission ; possibly that He 
conceived it Himself? 

Are not all religions distinguished from mere speculations by being 
experiments in living in some aspect of unseen reality ?_ Even pantheism 
has atruth. That it is at once a partial truth and a wrong relation to 
it does not call this in question. Even on the reality of the outward 
world we do not cast doubt by misusing it. To question this is to 
make even an incarnation not a means of personal experience to God, 
but a mere source of authoritative information regarding Him. Jesus 
revealing the Father, because He shews us our relation to God and 
enables us so to enter into it that we see God for ourselves? His final 
word is not ‘I say’, but ‘ You see’. 

In the main this is what Canon Streeter lays stress on in his essay 
on ‘ Finality in Religion’, and it is more central at least than Mr Mac- 
murray’s appeal to the ges/a Christi. For one thing people believed 
in Christ and found thereby their world a new creation before there 
was ever any such evidence. Mr Macmurray’s description is a fine 
piece of work, and it has its right place, but is it the place he gives it ? 
In one sense no doubt Jesus is universal, but He also, as man, had His 
own vocation, which is to be judged purely by His religious task of 
perfect sonship, revealing the Father and manifesting the power of His 
kingdom. 

But though these criticisms rather go to the roots of Mr Macmurray’s 
thinking, I wish to acknowledge very warmly the ability, the sincerity, 
and, above all, the profoundly religious spirit of Mr Macmurray’s 
papers. 

A consideration of Miss Chilcott’s paper on ‘Myth and Reality’ 
naturally follows Mr Macmurray’s, as the essay does in the book. 

Possibly owing to some constitutional inability, this is the paper 
I find most difficult both in understanding and in judging. There 
seems to be some kinship with Hegel’s view of religion as picture 
philosophy. Religion interprets reality by myth, and Christianity 
claims for its myth truth of objective fact. But how far the writer 
regards this claim as well-founded is not clear, and, if it is not, is it 
myth or legend ? 

Apparently the paper is an attempt to justify the doctrines based on 
the Gospel story, but it is not clear whether this is defended as right 
interpretation, or as an embodiment of religious ideas for which the 
Gospel is mere starting-point. In short, is it Catholic orthodoxy or 
Modernist comprehensiveness? For example, we have the idea of 
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a mediator, that, first, he approaches God in the name of His 
worshippers and presents their needs, and, second, he interprets to 
them the divine will. It is doubtful if even the latter is as Jesus 
conceived His mission ; and, as to the former, if He did anything, it was 
to shew that such a conception of God was pure misunderstanding. 
In Christianity, we are told, we see the same sense of the gulf between 
the perfection of God and the sinfulness of man as in Paganism with 
its welter of daimons, half-human, half-divine, in between. But surely 
not in Christ’s Christianity? The historical necessity of such an inter- 
pretation to meet this situation we can see. But does not our first 
task continue to be the recovery of Christ’s own conception of God : 
and, through that, of what ought to be our own? Has theology a right 
to be content either with myth or legend? What is the meaning then 
of saying that ‘for their fruition we must look not merely to the Son of 
Mary of Nazareth, but to the whole of humanity whom He represents 
and consummates’. This is Hegel and his representatives the 
Modernists. But does not humanity here quite frequently mean, ‘ for 
the hardness of men’s hearts Moses gave this commandment’, not, 
‘I say unto you’? Neither by myth, nor by legend, nor even by 
history can we evade the task of facing up to any doctrine just as 
truth. What we can ask is, that doctrines by which men have lived by 
faith should be treated with reverence, and the truth in them by which 
men lived not thrown away with what is erroneous and outlived. And 
in this task, as was said a century ago, Christianity has the supreme 
advantage over all other religions, that, by Christ and the Gospel, 
every man is equipped for the task of distinguishing the gold from the 
alloy time mixes with it, so that Christianity has a power of re- 
juvenescence not possessed in any degree by any other religion. 

Canon Streeter’s contribution, though longer than the rest and 
certainly not less important, requires less discussion, because a large 
part of it deals with practical ethics, about which the chief thing to be 
said is that it is full of the wisdom of experience and understanding— 
if not of men, at least of the kind of educated person he is addressing— 
sagacious, almost too sagacious, and balanced, almost too balanced. 

The first essay is entitled ‘ Moral Adventure’. 

It starts off with a whole constellation of dazzling historical anti- 
theses, rather too neat and polished for any of them to be quite true. 
If we read Butler it will be plain that it was not left for Darwin to 
disestablish the fashionableness of Church doctrines. In spite of being 
entirely ignored in this book, the Illumination determined the situation 
it deals with more than all the movements it does mention put 
together. Again, was the medieval idea of the flames of hell derived 
from Jewish Apocalyptic? Where it came from may be doubtful, but 
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in its medieval form its beginning was surely much later than any 
dealing with Jewish Apocalyptic. And was it ever an idea merely of 
terror? Was it not rather a material form of trying to conceive the 
absolute difference of good and evil? May that not have been why it 
obsessed minds like Dante’s and Milton’s? Perhaps also we do not 
ever rightly rid ourselves of it till we have established that difference on 
sound spiritual grounds. Something of the failure to do this rather 
marks a weakness in Canon Streeter’s ethic. What is it, even if the 
verdict of our own conscience be in need of constant revision, which 
makes choosing what it discerns to excel, not a matter of prudence, 
but of absolute sacredness ? 

But to proceed with the antitheses. How far is it true to say that 
‘ Morally the Renaissance was not pagan, it was merely purposeless’? 
With what limitations was Benvenuto Cellini its type? Was Horace’s 
epicureanism a protest against too high seriousness? Was it not rather 
itself a serious plea for living one’s life simply and without greed or 
ostentation? Was the Reformation a world-denying movement? Had 
it no idea of the common life as the religious life? Had it no concern 
with a better society? Wyclif surely had some notions of the kind ; 
and it began with him. If Luther had his apocalyptic moments of 
world conflagration, he never ceased to fight for a better world, and he 
thought the shoemaker properly shoeing the pope was as religious as 
the pope praying for the shoemaker. And all this leaves out Calvinism 
with its call to live to the glory of God which made it the most revolu- 
tionary political force the world has ever seen. Nor was the fear of 
hell ever the foundation of Protestantism as seems to be affirmed. 
What did the ninety-five theses do except deny it? Pardon they say is 
concerned with sin itself, not sin’s consequences. 

But we must not make too much of these peccadilloes. For in what 
follows the advice given is so wise, gracious, and helpful that criticism 
seems rather a desecration. Yet sometimes it almost appears as if 
there was something after all in some old taboos, and that even the 
most enlightened morality, if it is to be robust, needs to recover its 
absoluteness of regard. Also a feeling is stirred at times that a true 
morality of positive adventure, always choosing the things that excel, 
would not be troubled with some of the casuistry. But this may be 
an inherent weakness of moral advice, and possibly also Canon Streeter 
knows his audience too well to insist very much on an ultimate sanction 
or a measureless goal, or on what we might call the apocalyptic nature 
of Christian morality, the nature of it as a way of living as though the 
kingdom of Heaven were already come. 

The other article, ‘ Finality in Religion’, deals with an extremely 
difficult subject : and anything to be said of its shortcomings is largely 
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discounted by the fact that I know of nothing in any language which 
deals with it better. There is the historical difficulty. The flux of 
experience and the finality of any ideal seem to be irreconcileable. 
There is also the religious one. Were the goal of history attained, the 
meaning Christianity gives it, as having an eternal purpose of God both 
in it and beyond it, would cease to apply. Also the liberty of the 
children of God, as well as the liberty of the enquiring spirit, forbids us 
to live under the authority of the past. Yet in practice it is impossible 
to come in touch with the spirit of Christ at all without realizing some- 
thing absolute, something which is precisely the rock on which we can 
stand in the flux of things and have the spiritual outlook which has 
a right to judge all things and be judged of no man. To attempt to 
sum up in a phrase all that Canon Streeter says on the subject would 
manifestly involve grave omission and possibly distortion, but one part 
at least of his contention may be summed up by saying that Jesus is so 
perfectly the Son that we have in him an absoluteness of relation to the 
Father from which progress can alone be made securely in the know- 
ledge and service of God and his purpose in man, an absoluteness 
which only becomes more certain the more it is built on. If I have 
any criticism, it is that this is not made central enough. Because 
this sonship was the perfect realization of the Father, there is a sense 
in which we cannot go beyond Christ’s revelation of God. But there 
is a sense also in which, being sons, we increase in the knowledge of 
God of our own experience and insight and cannot accept the know- 
ledge, if not of God, of Ged’s mind for us even from Christ. Canon 
Streeter’s other suggestions are less convincing and occasionally require 
management, and sometimes the argument only concerns modern 
fashions of thinking. To deal with them is necessary ; but one is apt 
to come down in doing so, from the mount of vision. In the main, 
however, the essay even if it does not successfully accomplish what the 
writer sets out to do, at least gives help greatly wanted. 


The Christian Experience of Forgiveness, by H. R. MAckintTOosH, 
D.Phil., D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
(Nisbet & Co., Ltd., London, 1927.) 


THis is a theological treatise in the fullest sense of the word, a work 
of solid learning, painstaking thought, systematic exposition, and care- 
fully pondered style. It may be laboured but is always sustained, and 
if it errs, it is in eloquence, not in expansiveness. In these days when 
men can write a discussion on any conceivable problem currente calamo, 
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and in the lucidest ‘newspaperese’, the almost too painstaking form of 
the work is a grateful reminder of more quiet and patient days, before 
men had had the pace set for them by the motor-car. It deals with 
the wide scope of the history of the question, with the central theologies 
of it, with its ethical and its religious aspects, its personal and its social. 
And this is only preliminary to the main task of shewing that it is 
central to all understanding of the peace and power of Jesus Christ and 
in the understanding of all Christianity. Finally it relates the doctrine 
to the whole fullness of the Christian life and service and shews what it 
signifies for the Church and the Church for it. 

In most ways the work is worthy of the learning of the writer and 
the labour which has been spent on it. No one can read it without 
being impressed by its somewhat austere religious spirit and without 
being stirred to a deep sense of what is at stake. There is the wealth 
of varied standpoints, which comes from not dealing with a theory but 
with a whole world of reality. There are many thoughts which will 
bear reflexion and expansion. For the preacher especially it is a 
challenge to be central in his preaching and a manifestation of the 
riches at his disposal if he will be, which ought to help him in following 
the apostles as a minister of reconciliation. 

This kind of work naturally has the defects of its quality, though, so 
rare is the quality in these days, that it seems almost ungrateful to 
mention them, and many readers, perhaps most, will think them 
excellences, not defects. Moreover, disagreement is probably rather 
from a difference of race and temperament and general outlook than 
from any clear difference of opinion. Tht book has ina very high 
degree the quality of unction. No utterance is really religious if devoid 
of it. Yet there is here something of a Celtic quality with which the 
ordinary Briton feels a little overwhelmed. With this goes a difference 
of feeling, which is very difficult to describe, but which suffuses the 
whole outlook upon life. 

Thus Prof. Mackintosh naturally takes to Otto’s awed holy; the 
other type instinctively shakes it off as a nightmare. Prof. Mackintosh 
revels in dogmatic forms, and in filling with his own meaning the ritual 
of phrases hallowed by orthodox use; the other suspects himself of 
unreality the moment he starts using them. Especially with a doctrine 
like forgiveness, any departure from simple statements seems a hazardous 
elaboration. 

Nor are the difficulties the two types of mind feel the same. 
Prof. Mackintosh very easily thinks of God as just doing things; it is 
an essential part of the latter’s idea of God that God is just another 
name for the ultimate real. Thus the problem of forgiveness is apt to 
be, for him, something exceptional that God does, while, for the other type 
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it is something which is just because God is what He is, and we have 
found it out. 

This latter view makes only one condition of forgiveness, but it is 
a very comprehensive one, for it is just God. When the prodigal returns 
home he accepts what he had rejected, and his home-coming is his for- 
giveness, and his remaining there the abiding in its security and succour. 
All this Prof. Mackintosh has, and he says too that we must not 
divide when we distinguish. But, somehow, so simple a human every- 
day sort of business does not move happily in such heavy theological 
brocade. Yet it is a sort of essential ritual for those whom Prof. 
Mackintosh represents, without which religion would hardly be recog- 
nizable. Hence the importance of the phraseology of the older 
evangelicalism, even when, like ‘atonement’ and ‘substitution’, it is on 
other ideas than theirs. The work is very ably done; it does not 
surrender the author’s position, and it gives a place to important truths. 
But, for all that, it a little suggests David in Saul’s armour with his 
sling-arm not quite free to those whose ritual is different. 

With the main line of thought there will be general agreement. But 
is the real difficulty in forgiveness either God’s holiness, except in so 
far as it means that man is not having it, or the need of pardoning 
without corrupting? Do not both difficulties arise from confusing 
pardoning with condoning? This important distinction Prof. Mackin- 
tosh usually regards, but occasionally his argument depends on stepping 
from one into the other. As the essence of sin is hypocrisy, is not the 
essence of forgiveness such awakening of our trust in God’s deliverance 
that we are no longer tempted to seek this refuge from Him? Anyhow, 
in the New Testament the difficulty to be overcome is all in us. Then 
from ‘the law of a spirit made alive in Christ’ the rest follows as every- 
thing does genuine conviction. From this Prof. Mackintosh does not 
really differ, yet in God commending His love, he hankers after some- 
thing God has a great deal of difficulty in getting over. Now it inakes 
all the difference whether Christ’s death embodies this, or is the victory 
over the evil of the world which brings near to us the true nature 
of a pardoning and succouring God. Besides is not suffering too 
prominent and the victory of the Cross too little? The dying in 
weakness is to live in power. But whether this be the cause or not, 
somehow we do not reach the uplift of the New Testament, with the 
joy of the Lord our strength, and all things a new creation to work for 
our good. 

At the same time Prof. Mackintosh’s grave, serious, and even awed 
exposition may be of more value in our jaunty time; even because of this, 
which otherwise might bea limitation. He deals with the gravest matter 
in life gravely. He shews none of the cheapness of our sloppy hymns 
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such as, ‘nowhere is more kindly judgement given than up in heaven’, 
and the ‘ heart of the eternal is most wonderfully kind’, without a shadow 
of a hint that God is just reality and what He thinks is just what is, and 
what is has great need to be altered, and that the great problem is that 
nothing of it can be altered to profit except by God, and that even He 
can only alter it, by our own insight and consecration, to serve Him 
in the spirit and become His children. Whatever this book may fail 
to do, it does not fail to shew that this is central, decisive, all-important, 
a business of dealing with essential divine and human reality, without 
either sentimental unreality or legal fiction. 


Systematic Theology, by W1LHELM HERRMANN, translated by NATHANIEL 
MIcCKLEM and KENNETH SAUNDERS. (George Nelson & Unwin, Ltd., 
London, 1927.) 


Tuis volume consists of the notes for his course of lectures on 
Dogmatics made by Prof. Herrmann. They are, therefore, a synopsis 
of his general theological view. They were intended by him only for 
the purpose of lecturing and were never meant to be a book, yet they 
serve the purpose of a book both lucidly and connectedly. And so far 
at least as these qualities go the English rendering does them full 
justice. Not having the text by me I cannot say how far the rendering 
is close to the original, but it has the high merit that it does not smack 
of translation at all. So very few books have been rendered out of 
German into really readable English that the merit of this translation 
deserves the fullest and warmest appreciation. 

To review the book adequately would require a full discussion of 
Herrmann’s whole theological position, and behind that his relation to 
Ritschl. Nor is it possible to do anything in the way of summary, for 
the whole book is just summary. Nor is it necessary, because it is 
a short book not difficult to read, and every one interested in theology 
should read it for himself. 

It consists of a shorter general part and a longer doctrinal. In the 
first part Herrmann explains his view of how he thinks Christianity is 
related to science, philosophy, and history. In the second part he deals 
systematically with the ideas involved in the Christian faith, the method 
being determined by shewing how the ideas spring from the root of 
faith. Thus we begin with overcoming the world by the faith created 
by God, proceed from that to the victory over sin: and only then deal 
with the historical facts and the doctrine of God. The Doctrine of the 
Trinity closes the whole as the final expression of monotheism. As the 
final expression of the Christian idea of salvation it would have been 
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more in place in the sequence of thought. As it is the connexion is far 
from evident. The doctrine, we are told, ‘reminds us that we can only 
find eternal life in fellowship with God, if he remains unsearchable to 
us—an eternal mystery’. Surely it sprang from something understood 
about God and not from mere mystery. Moreover, here Herrmann seems 
to lapse into the kind of theology he elsewhere opposes. But it is not 
because any one ought to agree with the whole exposition that the book 
is to be most earnestly recommended. It is because of a spirit with 
which it is good to have fellowship and because the thinking is of a kind 
to stimulate us to think our own thoughts and see our own way. 

More recently there have been some who set the pupil above the 
master. But Herrmann is in no way a forceful original mind like 
Ritschl, and his debt to Ritschl is very large. But while it is a mis- 
taken judgement, the reason for it is easy to understand. Herrmann 
made this theology more Christian in temper and gave it more simple 
and persuasive expression. And this small book gives more idea in 
short space of what this means than anything else, and certainly than 
anything else in English, though, of course, ‘The Communion with God’ 
has an atmosphere which a theological summary can hardly possess. 


Yet, largely owing to the quality of the translation, even this is not 
wholly lacking in this treatise. 


Studies of the Psychology of the Mystics, by JosepH Marécuat, S.J., 


translated by ALcAR THOROLD. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
London, 1927.) 


Tue book consists of six sections which are really six separate essays. 
The first deals with empirical science and religious psychology. In 
view of a great deal of recent religious psychology and its very unphilo- 
sophical assumptions this is a very necessary task. The work is done 
with learning and ability, but it is quite unnecessarily technical, and in 
translation at least much of it suffers just a shade of distortion away 
from the kind of technical language an English writer would use, 
which makes both difficult and doubtful reading. The main conten- 
tion is that it is unscientific to determine the significance of the facts 
of mysticism beforehand on the arbitrary principle of the unlimited 
jurisdiction of empirical determinism over the field of human experience. 
This is mainly directed against Prof. Leuba, and Leuba’s withers 
should be wrung by it. But he is naturally so cheerfully and irres- 


ponsibly unphilosophical, that he will probably remain quite unaware 
of its force. 
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The second paper on the feeling of presence in mystics and non- 
mystics is more interesting than convincing. Here, however, is the 
essential starting-point of enquiry. There can be no question of the 
state of mind of the mystic, and the whole question is whether it is in 
any way the means of objective knowledge. 7 

Doubt arises especially under two forms. It is one thing to believe 
that through experiences we can reach out to what is beyond it, and 
which yet is the unity by which we bring together what otherwise is 
scattered and unrelated: and it is quite another to say that by excluding 
every image and all discursive thought we can reach knowledge. 

That is the first, and the second goes with it. It is whether, in point 
of fact, any increase of spiritual perception has ever come to man 
through the particular kind of discipline of the mystics. Has there 
ever in all human history been any good ground for believing that when 
the mystics come to themselves, ‘they find themselves possessed of a dis- 
tinct knowledge of things, more luminous and more perfect than that of 
others’? This is.true of those who have stirred their thoughts to their 
furthest reach in face of life’s largest demands, as all willing to learn 
from them may know: but how does the light given by not employing 
the mind to experience and thought appear ? 

The third paper is on ‘Some Distinctive Features of Christian 
Mysticism’. The first impression is that there is a great deal too much 
methodology and that the whole business is largely determined by artifice. 
The Catholic, no doubt, uses the means of grace, but in so far as he does 
so, he is not a mystic. The real business is removing all images of the 
senses, suppressing desire by asceticism, and dismissing thought, to 
fixed contemplation as it were of a point. What is called renunciation 
of the ego, is frequently renunciation of it for its right purpose of 
judging truth and forgetting ourselves in truth, and not for the wrong 
reason of too much standing between us and the light. Finally we 
come to the view that this road may lead to the queerest results, but 
a very sound orthodox Catholic may be trusted on it: which very 
much looks as if its unity were simply a blank mirror in which to see 
our own faces. 

The next paper deals with Professor Leuba as a psychologist of 
mysticism. Though what has been established so far cannot be said 
to leave Leuba entirely without foundation, it has established two 
important points in opposition to him. The first is that his easy way 
of assuming psychological explanations is mostly pretty cheap; and 
that mysticism as an experience, whatever may be said of it as a revela- 
tion, is real and genuine. Leuba’s explanations might be true in any 
one case, but it is not true for every case. On both there is very 
effective criticism. At the same time the importance Leuba ascribes 
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to the sex element in the mystic emotion is neither quite fairly stated 
nor adequately met. 

The last two essays on ‘ Mystical Grace in Islam’ and ‘The Comparative 
Study of Mysticism’ widen the discussion as Leuba and others have 
done. ‘This is obviously necessary, because everywhere mysticism is 
of astonishing uniformity, and the more so as it becomes complete and 
exclusive. 

In this larger field also there is wide and accurate knowledge, and, 
in spite of the acknowledged Roman standpoint, great openness of 
mind and fairness of discussion. Indeed it is this fairness of discussion 
which makes it plain that mysticism proper, that is, by exclusion of the 
multiplicity of experiences and direct resort to Divine Unity, is neither 
a pure auto-suggestion nor a way of knowing reality, but is dependent 
on the form of mind and the form of experience, which may be either 
a resting peace and a recollection in days of distraction and distress or 
of flight and shelter from life’s high and exacting requirements. This 
it is which gives mysticism its perennial interest, and for any one who 
wishes to study it Father Maréchal’s learned and able treatise is an 
indispensable help. 


Rationalism and Orthodoxy of To-day, by J. H. Betsitz, M.A. 
(London: Student Christian Movement, 1927.) 


TAKEN as a whole this is an admirable piece of work. First, it 
shews—what is rare in short treatises which deal with Christian philo- 
sophy—adequate knowledge, both scientific and theological. Then it 
is thought out clearly and presented lucidly and compactly. 

* The first part discusses evolution, or rather its presupposition and 
source, mainly by a criticism of Mr Julian Huxley’s Zssays of a Biologist. 
This is marked by understanding and fairness as well as by judgement. 
The main contention is that evolution is a developement of mind and 
presupposes an environment of one mind, of which it is the self- 
expression in terms of the time-process. This mind is later identified 
with the Logos. What this is we can only test by the highest values we 
know, in the assurance that the developement of them can only be 
from their objective existence. 

The rest of the book is taken up with shewing that Christ is the 
fullest manifestation, and the faith based on Him a rational interpretation 
of evolution when all its terms are taken into account. 

Whether this brings us as far on the road to Catholic orthodoxy as 
the author believes is doubtful. But, so far as the general argument is 
concerned, this is secondary, more especially as the author’s own beliefs 
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are a good deal less like the beliefs formulated in the fourth century 
than he supposes. 

A more serious matter is that the argument does not really escape 
from the dominion of the idea of mere process. mainly because the author 
fails to see the vital importance of what is individual, from the atom up 
to man, in real progress. Thus the idea of sin is not evén mentioned. 
Yet the truth of Darwinism is the vital importance of the struggle of 
the individual: and with that goes the leading role played by function 
in evolution, with the evolution of the structure as its mere accompani- 
ment. Failure to function is to fall out of the race. This fact must 
be vital for theology as well as science. For that the mere idea of 
the Logos is inadequate as the form of God’s revelation, whether in 
creation or in spiritual experience. Yet, in spite of this shortcoming, 
the book is very warmly to be commended. 


J. Oman. 


Religious Assent: A discussion of the meaning and ground of its certainty, 
by Dom Mark Pontirex. (Constable & Co., Ltd., London, 
1927.) 

THE author tells us that his object is to remove an objection against 
religious belief, which he states thus: ‘When so many able men who 
have studied the subject disagree, how can you presume to be certain 
of the truth of your creed, and to claim that this certainty is reason- 
able?’ He meets this difficulty as satisfactorily as is possible without 
full and precise enquiry as to what reasonableness consists in, and with- 
out discriminating, with all explicitness, between the reasonableness 
predicable of an individual's mental activities as they are for him, with 
his particular conditionings and opportunities, and the reasonableness 
predicable of them as estimated from the point of view of common or 
‘universal’ knowledge. It is perhaps only when, towards the end of 
the book, certain issues, that are of more or less incidental nature, are 
discussed, that the writer’s abstinence from thrashing out these remoter 
questions becomes deleterious to his argumentation. In spite of the 
dangerous ambiguity of the word ‘certainty’, which denotes both 
logical certification and subjective convincedness, the author seldom, if 
ever, swerves from exclusive use of the term in its latter sense. And 
he has no difficulty in shewing that logically certified knowledge, such 
as rationalism claims, and uses for disparagement of belief, is not forth- 
coming. The assent or belief with which this book is concerned, and 
which is unfortunately also called faith, is the partly alogical conviction 
entertained towards what, logically, is but probable. Conative factors 
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are involved, which the writer, again unfortunately, calls by the name 
of ‘ will’. 

When Dom Pontifex passes from subjective certitude or convinced- 
ness to objective certainty of the religious credendum, his argument 
seems more disputable. He relies, e. g., on human needs. Religion is 
necessary—i. e. needful—for man’s higher life, his ‘rest’, &c., and 
certainty, as a mental attitude, is necessary to religion. But the need- 
fulness of belief (believing) to man’s higher life does not, without more 
ado, imply the truth of the credendum ; for, until we have established 
that the universe is so constituted as to respect and satisfy man’s 
aspirations, &c., there is no reason to assume that it must do so; 
the ‘intolerable ’ may be fact. This, however, is but a side-issue ; the 
volume is primarily concerned with the psychological, rather than with 
the logical or epistemological, study of religious assent. Throughout the 
main argument these points of view are kept distinct, and there the 
author’s teaching is essentially sound. One small error should be 
mentioned, by the way: Dom Pontifex (p. 199) equates indecision 
(doubt) with unbelief, presumably meaning disbelief; whereas it would 
rather seem that unbelief in a propesition is belief in its negative, while 
indecision is neither belief nor disbelief, but wholly distinct from either, 
because of absence, or equivalence, of pros and cons. More serious, 
however, is the representation (pp. 210 ff) that ‘if we are convinced 
ourselves of the truth of Christianity, it would appear contradictory 
to countenance suspension of assent in other Christians’ [in others ?], 
and that we must regard doubt of such truth as apostasy. Here it 
would seem that there is real confusion of epistemological and psycho- 
logical standpoints, such as has elsewhere been avoided. Assuredness 
or psychological convincedness, that we are right in our belief, certainly 
involves convincedness that unbelievers are wrong; but inasmuch as 
psychological certitude is quite distinct from logical certainty, and is 
a personal affair, it does not, of itself, authorize us to affirm that they 
are wrong, or that we 4now them to be in error. The very right we 
claim ‘to live’, so to say, involves the duty to ‘let live’: compromise 
may, indeed, be impossible; but toleration is not precluded, and 
charity would shrink from branding honest doubt as apostasy. Similarly, 
belief, after such weighing of grounds and evidences as has, up to date, 
been possible for us, does not entitle us to the conviction that no future 
examination can possibly upset our belief. Probability is always relative 
to knowledge-data: what once was probable may become untenable, 
and belief that once was reasonable may become unreasonable. The 
resolve always to believe, which seems here to be commended (p. 212), 
savours of credulity, and is comparable to the old sectarian belief in 
assurance of salvation or impossibility of lapse from grace. Conclusions 
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of this kind do not seem to follow from the writer's excellent vindica- 
tion of the right to believe on non-coercive evidence, but are rather 
reached by desertion of the psychological point of view from which he 
sets out. 

F. R. TENNANT. 


The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin: a historical and critical study, 
by NorMAN PowELL WILLIAMS, D.D., Fellow and Chaplain of 
Exeter College, Oxford. (Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., London, 
1927.)* 

In this large volume are contained, considerably expanded, the 
Bampton Lectures of 1924. The author, now Lady Margaret Professor 
in the University of Oxford, describes it as ‘a systematic study’ of the 
doctrines of the Fall and of Original Sin ‘which will not merely in- 
vestigate the origins of the Fall-doctrine and trace the course of its 
development, but will seek to determine the extent of its acceptance 
by orthodox Christianity, and the degree of validity, if any, which it 
may claim before the bar of reason’ (viiif). The hook, accordingly, 
falls into two parts. The first and by much the longer part, lectures 
one to six, is historical and avoids criticism and comment: its purpose 
is to ‘ascertain the origin and fix the essence’ (12) of these doctrines 
as formulated and believed in the past. The second, lectures seven 
and eight, is ‘theological or philosophical, devoted to a discussion of 
their validity and truth ’ (12), and contains a reinterpretation in psycho- 
logical terms of Original Sin and a speculative account and defence of 
the Fall. Though occupying but a seventh of the book, it is in the 
two final lectures that the primary purpose of the book is to be sought : 
but there can be little doubt that it is in the detailed historical survey 
of the first six lectures that its chief value will be found. 

The purpose of the historical survey, which extends from the origins 
in post-exilic Judaism to the nineteenth century A. D., is to ascertain to 
what extent and to what form of the doctrines of Original Sin and the 
Fall historical Christianity has actually been committed. And this 
explains why it is that, while thought before Augustine is treated very 
fully, thought after Augustine is dealt with more cursorily, and thought 
since the Reformers merely touched upon. The test applied is the 
Vincentian canon guod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum 
est, employed ‘solely as a scientific and not as an authoritarian test’ 
(396). Dr Williams seems to suggest (396) that by this means it is 
possible to discover ‘the amount, or the kind, of Fall doctrine which is 
necessarily presupposed by the Christian religion as such’, To gauge 
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the mind of Christianity, however, by seeking ‘the common substratum, 
or the highest common factor’ (313, &c.) contained in its diverse 
manifestations must always be an inadequate method of procedure: 
and, if the authority of this ‘ orthodox’ substratum is given up, such an 
orthodoxy has no great importance. Nevertheless, it has the merit of 
indicating (and this is a principal purpose of Dr Williams’s examination) 
that many of the more extreme developements of the theory, often 
referred to vaguely as ‘ the ecclesiastical doctrine’, cannot claim to be 
more than opinions held here or there or at some time by Christians. 
Indeed, Dr Williams claims (313) ‘ that the genuinely “ Catholic” 
doctrine of Fall and of Original Sin is simply and strictly identical with 
the New Testam at doctrine’ ; ‘Catholic’ being taken as equivalent to 
the ‘highest common factor ’ referred to above. 

The origins of the Fall-doctrine are traced in Judaism, emphasis 
being laid on the fact that it was eventually one, and not the most 
prominent, form of Jewish speculation, viz. that based on the story of 
Gen. iii, which took root in Christianity, to the exclusion of the originally 
more prevalent teaching which sought the origin of sin either in the 
story of the fallen angels of Gen. vi or in the doctrine of the ‘evil 
imagination’ (yécer ha-ra‘). Dr Williams admits that there is no 
evidence that Jesus ever spoke of a Fall; but he attributes undue 
importance to the fact that there is nothing to shew that he ever con- 
troverted it. The Pauline passages (Rom. vy, vi, vii ; 1 Cor. xv; Gal. v) 
are examined at length ; and St Paul, ‘the prince and master of all 
Christian Fall-speculators’ (51g), is singled out as the main channel 
through which the theory entered and became established in Christian 
thought. The scarcity of evidence for the doctrine between Paul and 
Irenaeus is noted as remarkable, and its rapid and extensive revival 
thereafter explained as the result, on the one side of the canonization 
of the Pauline letters as sacred scripture, on the other of the conflict 
with Gnosticism which demanded a solution of the problem of evil 
which should avoid both dualism and the ascription of evil to God. 

In the period which follows Irenaeus two main tendencies are dis- 
tinguished, the one characteristic of the Hellenic East, the other of the 
Latin (especially of the African) West. Both accepted the Fall as 
a fact, identified it with the sin of Adam, and admitted its consequences 
to mankind ; but the former tended to regard man’s original state as 
one of immaturity, to understand the Fall as a mere frivatio, to lay 
little stress on physical generation as the means of the transmission of 
its consequences, interpreting this mystically or by a theory of dvaxedpa- 
Aaiwors, and to interpret the Adam story allegorically ; whilst the latter 
tended to believe in ‘ original righteousness’, to see the Fall as a de- 
pravatio, to regard physical generation as intrinsically evil and the means 
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of transmitted corruption, and to interpret the story of Gen. iii literally, 
enhancing its details. These two tendencies are explained, psychologi- 
cally, as due to temperament : the Hellenic religious temperament being 
characteristically ‘ once-born’, the African Latin characteristically ‘ twice- 
born’. And it is insisted that the root of the whole theory of a Fall is in 
the experience of ‘ deep, searching, self-abhorring penitence’ (89). The 
contribution of Augustine to the developement of the doctrine is naturally 
examined with some fullness, in contrast with that of Pelagius and his as- 
sociates : with the result that, in spite of the profound influence exercised 
by Augustine upon subsequent Western speculation on the Fall, it is main- 
tained that neither his theory of ‘original righteousness’ nor that of 
originalis reatus can be said to have won acceptance ubigue et ab 
omnibus or to be ‘Catholic’; and it is held that they are ‘ worthless 
from the point of view of modern thought’ (380, 389).’ 

The history between Augustine and the Reformers is treated as the 
early triumph of a modified Augustinianism followed by its gradual 
decline: this period being again marked by the conflict of the ‘ once- 
born’ and ‘twice-born’ tendencies, the decisions of the Council of 
Trent representing a compromise strongly favouring the former or anti- 
Augustinian tendency. But in the Reformers—the differences between 
Lutheranism and Calvinism are regarded as inconsiderable (427)—the 
‘ Augustinian’ view lived again and received its most extreme and 
ruthless developements, culminating in man’s ‘total depravity’. This 
fact Dr Williams accounts for, perhaps inadequately, by the fact of the 
dominating authority of Augustine’s writings and the so-called ‘twice- 
born’ temperaments of Calvin and in a greater degree of Luther. 

This historical survey, extending, though not without some needless 
repetition, to 450 pages, is marked by a thorough and first-hand 
examination of the material, supplied with full references to the original 
literature ; and, as such, it is a very valuable contribution to the history 
of the doctrines with which it deals. It is most exhaustive for the first 
three Christian centuries ; but scholarly and thorough throughout. As 
an interpretation of thought, however, it is weaker than as a record of 
opinions. In no sense can Dr Williams’s survey be regarded as super- 
seding that of Dr F. R. Tennant’s Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall &c., 
and the constant obligations of the later to the earlier work are acknow- 
ledged. The two differ, however, in arrangement, and not seldom in 
conclusions. Moreover Dr. Williams’s purpose is somewhat different, 


1 The point, however, is made that it is false to accuse Pelagianism of minimizing 
the sense of sin: ‘by insisting on the unlimited freedom of the will, and by sweeping 
away the excuses which may be found in natural weakness or the power of habit it 
exaggerates the sense of sin. .. toa degree... no less intolerable than the opposite 
error...’ (357, cf. 461 n.). 
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since he attempts to estimate the sense in which, and the extent to 
which, historical Christianity is committed to the doctrines in question, 
rather than to trace their sources. Consequently, the survey is extended 
to include Augustine and representative thinkers of later times. 

This examination, Dr Williams maintains, has shewn that ‘ original 
righteousness’ and ‘original guilt’, though widely held, are not in- 
cluded in that common substratum of Christian opinion which he calls 
‘Catholic’ ; this regards Oviginal Sin rather as an ‘ inherited infirmity’. 
Lecture seven is an attempt to reinterpret Original Sin, so taken, in 
terms of psychology (or, as it appears rather to be, of medical psycho- 
therapy). The result is not satisfactory. A sketch is given of ‘co- 
nation and action as these are given in the modern picture of human 
personality’ (475), and the reinterpretation effected in terms of it. 
There is naturally small scope in a few pages for any independent 
treatment of these difficult and controversial matters: but so meta- 
phorical an account as is here given—with its analogies of buildings, 
pipes, windows, wires, sponges, &c.—would be inadequate for the 
purpose, even if it could be accepted as other than highly figurative 
and speculative. The ‘herd-instinct’ is accepted as the basis of the 
‘ethical sentiment’, and the ‘ weakness of will’, in which the ‘ infirmity’ 
of original ‘sin’ is held to consist, is identified with the ‘ weakness or 
shallowness of the “herd-instinct ”, relatively to the other two primary 
instincts of human nature’ (480) ; and it is claimed that this discloses 
the secret of the ‘interior dislocation of man’s being which historical 
Christianity has steadfastly affirmed to exist, and which forms the 
presupposition of its redemptive and sacramental scheme’ (480). From 
this it would seem to follow, and it is perhaps admitted (457 f), that 
the inherited infirmity, so far as it is inherited, is not ‘sin’, nor even 
moral, at all. 

‘Original sin’ being thus reinterpreted, an effort is made to account 
for the dislocation in which it consists by means of a reinterpreted 
doctrine of a Fall. This is conditioned by the assumption made through- 
out that the doctrine of the Fall is essentially a Theodicy, in fact that 
it is ¢he contribution of Christianity to the solution of the problem of 
evil, comparable with, but antagonistic to, the two chief rival theories of 
dualism and ‘ unmoral monism’: belief in a Fall making it possible to 
believe in God as good and as creator whilst still maintaining the reality 
of evil. The historical character of the Adam story is given up ; and 
the idea of an individual fall of each soul in a pre-natal existence is 
rejected as implying an untenable view of pre-existence: yet that each 
man is the Adam of his own soul is said not to account for that in- 
herited infirmity which has been previously maintained. The implica- 
tions of evolution are but slightly considered, except in a brief and (one 
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may feel) inadequate criticism of Dr Tennant’s Hu/sean Lectures. The 
solution is found in what must be called an uncritical and even fantastic 
account of the World Soul or anima mundi, the first product of creation, 
identified now with the Stoic Logos Spermatikos, now with Bergson’s 
¢lan vidal. This World Soul, created wholly good, ‘at the beginning 
of Time, in some transcendental and incomprehensible manner | italics 
mine]... turned away from God and ir the direction of Self, thus 
shattering its own interior being’ (526). Thus creation became 
apostate: and with it all forms of life, ‘from the bacillus up to man’ 
(524), which are derived from it ‘by its bifurcation and ramification 
into a manifold of distinct individuals and entelechies’ (523). Thus 
the Fall consists in a ‘pre-cosmic vitiation of the whole Life-Force, 
when it was still one and simple’ (523). 

Leaving aside the question of whether there is any evidence for such 
a theory, we may note a few points. Is it true that the Fall-doctrine is 
primarily aTheodicy? But, granting that it is so, how does the rebellion of 
the World-Soul at the beginning of time offer any solution of the problem 
of evil? Rather it makes of it a problem as ‘ transcendental and incom- 
prehensible’ as the theory here offered for its solution. That sin should 
exist in a world of struggle and growth, though not fully comprehensible, 
is at least not wholly unintelligible if the goal of the process (at least in 
man) is a moral achievement inconceivable except as the result of effort 
and battle: but how shall it be explained in the World-Soul, the 
original creation, created ‘free, personal, and self-conscious ’ (525) and 
filled with the ‘ beauty and glory’ (523) of God? And is the problem 
made lighter by finding ‘the continuity and homogeneity of evil 
throughout all ranks of organised life’ (524) in the world of a Father in 
Heaven? The Christian solution—if such it can be called—seems 
rather to be sought, and to have been found, in the fact that, in the 
presence of the Cross, which is God’s love revealed through a work of 
evil, it has been possible to hold still that the world, for all its evil, is, 
not the product of a vitiated life-force struggling back to God, but of 
God’s ever-present creation realizing through the way of hazard and 
hardship a goodness which can be won in no other way. 

The doctrine of the Fall is perhaps rather an Anthropology. It is, 
no doubt, the product, in part at least, ‘ of that profound and poignant 
experience of self-condemnation’ (312); yet, so far from expressing 
‘that true conception of human nature, its power and its weakness, 
which contains the key to the world-old problems of social regeneration 
and reform ’ (485), it would appear singularly incapable of contributing 
to the construction, so urgently required and so strangely lacking, of 
a Doctrine of Man which shall do justice, as the Fall does not, to the 
implications of the Christian doctrine of Incarnation, God in Man, the 
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implications of which are as important for an ‘anthropology’ as for 
a ‘theology’. To the knowledge of the past history of the Doctrine of 
the Fall and of Original Sin Dr Williams’s book makes a valuable ad- 
dition: to the construction of a Christian Doctrine of Man, however, it 
makes no contribution. 


J. S. Boys SMITH. 


Christ, the ‘Man from Heaven’, A study of 1 Cor. 15, 45-47 in the light 
of the Anthropology of Philo Judaeus, by Rev. Bast. AUGUSTINE 
STEGMANN, O.S.B., S.T.L. (Catholic Univ. of America N.T. 
Studies, No. VI). (Washington D.C., 1927.) 


AFTER summarizing theories which have been advanced as to the 
source of the Pauline idea of the Man from heaven, the writer settles 
down to the real subject of his enquiry, which is a comparison of the 
Pauline idea with Philo’s doctrine of man. A lengthy examination of 
De op. Mundi and other texts leads him to question the generally 
received view of Philo’s teaching. Philo distinguishes between the 
heavenly and the earthly man and it is generally supposed that he held 
the creation of the heavenly man, who is also the yevixds avOpwzos, to be 
told in Gen. i 26 and the creation of the earthly man in Gen. ii 7. The 
writer thinks that Philo has been misread: the second creation narrative 
is regarded by Philo as an allegorical résumé of the first and it is the 
creation of the second, composite, historical man that is related both 
in Gen. i and again in Gen. ii. The heavenly man was created with 
the rest of the xéapos voynrés on the first day of creation. This is 
apparently nowhere directly stated by Philo, but Dom Stegmann thinks 
that it must be inferred. 

Philo’s language is occasionally loose, but the following considera- 
tions seem to me to be decisive against Dom Stegmann :— 

(i) De op. Mundi 134, referring to Gen. ii 7, contrasts 6 viv rAacGeis 
dvOpwros with 6 xara ri eixdva Get yeyovis zpéorepov. The latter 
clearly answers to the wording of Gen. i 26, and the reference 
cannot be called doubtful. Moreover Dom Stegmann’s interpretation 
is ruled out by zporepov, for, according to De of. Mundi 26, the creation 
of the first day was not in time, and Philo would not speak of it as 
™poTepov. 

(ii) Leg. alleg. ii 12, 13 makes it clear that Philo did not regard the 
second creation narrative as an allegorical summary of the first. The 
first, he says, records the creation of the yévy, and the second the crea- 
tion of the «id». 

(iii) Dom Stegmann misreads his texts when he says ‘we must 
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conclude that the yévos dv@pwrov of De op. Mundi 76 as well as the yevixds 
avOpwros of Leg. alleg. ii 13—since to both is attributed the distinction 
into male and female—are identical with the generic (so Dom Steg- 
mann) zAac@ecis dvOpwros, ‘the earthly man’. Philo is consistent 
throughout, and his point is that the generic man includes both male 
and female, while the specific man is e#ther male or female. 

Passing to St Paul the writer notes the important differences which 
distinguish the Pauline view of the second Adam or the Man from 
heaven from the Philonic ‘heavenly man’. These differences are not 
less considerable on the usual interpretation of Philo than they are on 
Dom Stegmann’s ; indeed, so far as comparison with St Paul is con- 
cerned, it is hard to see what is the direct bearing of Dom Stegmann’s 
theory on the issue. Dom Stegmann fails to find any direct point of 
contact between St Paul’s conception and either the mythological 
Urmensch or the pre-existent Messiah of Jewish Apocalyptic. Christ, 
pre-existent, is ‘in the form of God’ and Paul associates manhood with 
the Incarnation alone. ‘To say it in the order of the content Christ 
was God éé ovpavod’. He then proceeds to investigate the interpreta- 
tion of the Greek Fathers (it is unfortunate that a ‘classical interpreta- 
tion’ of Athanasius should come from the Contra Afoll.) and he has 
little difficulty in shewing that this line of interpretation (which on its 
merits has much to commend it) is in line with their teaching. ‘ Their 
consentient testimony ’, he holds, ‘ should be authoritative’, for ‘ they 
were able to control both the linguistic and the christological traditions, 
coming down from the apostolic writers ’. 

Misprints of Greek words are very frequent. 


The Gospel according to S. Matthew, edited by B. T. D. Smith, M.A., 
with Introduction and Notes. (Cambridge, 1927.) 


A NEw edition of St Matthew’s Gospel for the Cambridge Greek 
Testament is a very welcome addition to the literature of the New 
Testament. Carr’s edition, which was reprinted for the eleventh time 
in 1913, was first published in 1881. It has done good service, but by 
this time it has become a definitely misleading book to put into the 
hands of a student whether at school or at the University. The author 
of the new edition shews an easy mastery of much of the very extensive 
literature, British and foreign, which has appeared on the Gospels in 
recent years. The forty pages of Introduction contain a freshly written 
account of Jewish Christianity, a careful examination of the characteristics 
of the community for which the Gospel was compiled, a review of the 
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sources and an analysis of the plan of the work, and lastly a discussion 
as to date, authorship, and place of origin. Mr Smith holds that al- 
though the Gospel was early adopted by the Church of Antioch, the 
lack of definite traces of Pauline influence tells against the theory that 
it originated in that Church. 

The notes are freshly written. There is sufficient illustration from 
ancient sources, and sufficient reference to. modern literature, but 
Mr Smith’s independent judgement is felt at all points. 

It must always be a difficulty to decide what should or should not be 
included in a book of this character. In two directions it seems to me 
that the book would be strengthened by somewhat fuller treatment. 
First: the notes contain frequent references to the textual authorities 
(cited as a rule from Souter’s apparatus) for various readings. If these 
are not to be excluded, ought not the Introduction to contain some 
guidance on textual criticism to elucidate the notes? The second point 
concerns the subject-matter of the Gospel: Mr Smith concludes a brief 
paragraph in his Introduction on Q with these words: ‘ Burkitt’s con- 
clusion may be unwelcome, but it is difficult to withhold assent to it— 
“T am persuaded that Q is to us, and must remain, a collection of dis- 
connected fragments”’. This may be true, but it is not the whole 
truth. The material common to Matthew and Luke forms a large part 
of the first Gospel and it contains the most valuable collection we 
possess of the teachings of Jesus. Some attempt to relate different 
elements in the sayings and parables and to underline dominant thoughts 
and dispositions which may lie behind ‘ disconnected fragments’ would 
strengthen the exposition which follows in the notes. Mr Smith would 
perhaps reply that the reader should do this for himself. The reader 
in any case feels himself in the hands of a competent and candid guide. 


The Epistle of St James and Judaic Christianity, by G. H. Rendall, B.D., 
Litt.D., LL.D. (Cambridge, 1927.) 


Dr RENDALL takes as his starting-point the superscription of the 
Epistle of James and argues that it plainly claims the Epistle as the work 
of the brother of the Lord. If the claim is to be made good, it must 
be on the ground of the internal evidence of the Epistle and its congruity 
with known characteristics of James. Dr Rendall proceeds accordingly 
to collect and to discuss what evidence we have as to the life of James 
and his position in the early Church, and he finds it to harmonize with 
the evidence of the Epistle. Literary connexion between Romans and 
this Epistle must be assumed, and there is sufficient reason for holding 
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that the priority lies with James. The Epistle was probably published 
by the Lord’s brother at some date subsequent to the Council at Jeru- 
salem between 49 and 55. ‘The clue alike to the contents of the Epistle 
and to its remarkable omissions is the mediating position of St James. 
‘James stands for the age of transition, reluctant to break away from 
the old moorings, and clinging to the belief that the breach did not go 
beyond verbal contréversies such as could be averted or closed by 
mutual charity.’ 

Dr Rendall’s treatment is always scholarly, and if his argument does 
not convince, this seems to me to be due to an initial failure in estima- 
ting the strength of the positive argument for accepting authorship by 
the brother of the Lord. Dr Rendall holds not only that the Epistle 
is the work of James, but also that it was familiarly known to, and used 
by, the Apostles Peter and Paul. This makes it a document of first- 
rate importance for the history of the first generation. But if this be so, 
is it not remarkable that the Epistle held such an uncertain position in 
the N.T. Canon, and that down to the time of Eusebius its authorship 
was clearly regarded as doubtful? Perhaps the early Church was 
unduly hesitating, but the hesitation of early times may suggest the 
wisdom of at least a preliminary hesitation to-day. 

The second preliminary question, to which, as it seems to me, 
Dr Rendall does less than justice, is the problem of language. Is it 
probable that the leader of Judaic Christianity at Jerusalem would have 
written with such ready command of Greek and would have fallen so 
frequently into turns of phrase which may be closely paralleled from 
the language of popular Greek philosophy? Dr Rendall reminds us 
that James came from Galilee and that Galilee was the home of Meleager 
the epigrammatist and Theodorus the rhetorician. But what is the 
probability that Greek influences of this character were felt in the 
synagogue and the artisan’s home at Nazareth? 

And, lastly, is it probable that if the leader of the Church at Jeru- 
salem wrote a pastoral in the early years of the fifth decade, he would 
have been able and willing to avoid all reference to the questions which 
were then agitating the Church at home and abroad ? 

In default of conclusive literary arguments for the early date of the 
Epistle, our attitude towards Dr Rendall’s main thesis cannot but be 
affected by our judgement on these preliminary questions, and Dr Ren- 
dall’s book at its strongest does not do more than suggest possible ways 
by which the difficulties might be met. 


J. M. CREED. 
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Some Authentic Acts of the Early Martyrs: translated with Notes and 
Introduction by E. C. E. Owen. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1927.) 

THis attractive and learned book may be unreservedly recommended 
to the general reader as well as to scholars. Here we have a graceful 
yet close version of a number of priceless documents never before pre- 
sented together in English, with introductions and notes adequate to 
their purpose. The documents referred to are the Martyrdom of S. Poly- 
carp, Acts of SS. Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonica, Acts of SS. Justin 
and his Companions, Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, 
Acts of the Scillitan Saints, Passion of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, Acts 
of S. Cyprian, Acts of SS. Fructuosus and his Deacons, Passion of 
SS. James and Marian, Martyrdom of S. Marinus, Acts of S. Marcellus, 
Passion of S. Cassian, Passion of S. Procopius; in other words they 
cover a period of about 150 years, from the middle of the second to the 
beginning of the fourth century. With regard to the Asiarch (p. 131) 
it might have been mentioned that he had to do with the worship of the 
Emperor and of Rome; the charge of ‘ Thyestean banquets’ is not 
specified in Pliny’s famous letter (p. 140); the word wexare is stronger 
than ‘to annoy’, probably ‘to shake’ with Bindley (p. 79); it might 
have been mentioned that Saturn in Africa (p. 156) corresponded to 
the Semitic Moloch ; discincta (p. 164) ‘ unbelted’, suggests merely that 
the robe flowed down to the feet, not that it was open in front ; dirth- 
day (p. 166) probably means ‘ birthday’, as it was the custom to cele- 
brate both the Emperor’s birthday and the anniversary of his accession 
to power, as two distinct days. 


The Passion of S. Perpetua: an English translation with Introduction 
and Notes by R. WaTERVILLE Muncey, M.A. (Dent, London 
and Toronto [1927 |.) 


Mr Muncey has based the introduction and notes to this work on 
the edition of Dr Armitage Robinson, but he has failed to make the 
alterations demanded by the lapse of time since 1891. Thus we find 
‘Mr Maunde Thompson, now Librarian of the British Museum’, and 
‘the present archivist [of Monte Cassino], Dom Ambrogio Amelli’ : 
sometimes also, as on p. 17, the ipsissima verba of Dr Robinson are 
used without the inverted commas, though general acknowledgement 
of the indebtedness is recorded in the preface. The printing is often 
inaccurate, and the statements made are sometimes incorrect. The 
reference to the Latin Corpus on p. 1 is incorrect, and the name 
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Perpetua occurs in CJZ viii 457. It ought also to have been 
pointed out that the masculine Perpetuus is fairly frequent: there is no 
special significance attaching to the rarity of the feminine. Sirmond 
has been italianized to Sirmondi (p. 5, twice). Mr Muncey has over- 
looked a fourth sermon on SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, discovered by 
Dom Morin, published in 1917, and assigned by him with some hesita- 
tion to Quodvultdeus. The statements on p. 16 about the early 
editions do not accord with Dr Robinson’s. On p. 25, n. 1, maéri- 
monaliter (sic) should be matronaliter, and ‘Willmann’s’ should be 
‘Wilmanns’’; on p. 27, n. 2, ‘Heremmianus’ should surely be 
‘Herennianus’; on p. 43, n. 1, ‘ Lampridus’ should be ‘ Lampridius’ ; 
on p. 56 ‘Thevaste’ should be ‘Theveste’; on p. 63 the De 
Amicitia is quoted as Augustine’s, but ever since 1685 at least it has 
been considered spurious. The translation is rather clumsy, and shews 
that the author is hardly competent for his task ; c. 4, ‘ underneath ’, 
should be ‘ from underneath’ ; c. 5, neither the force of Hoc nor that of 
constitutus is understood; c. 6, the first sentence has three misrenderings ; 
worse, in c. 10, expoliata ‘stripped’ is taken as exfolita, ‘smoothed 
down ’, whatever that may mean. The little book, despite the transla- 
tor’s incompetence, may minister to the spiritual life of its readers. 


An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin, by the Rev. H. P. V. Nunn, 
M.A. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1927.) 


THE first edition of this work appeared in 1922, and the appearance 
of the second after a five years’ interval suggests that it has been found 
useful. The misconceptions to which the brief title might give rise 
have been removed in the preface to the new edition, and a number of 
errors present in the earlier edition has been removed. The remarks 
on the Latin scriptures in the introduction might have been written 
forty years ago, so little are they up to date, and it is disconcerting to 
find three errors in the text of the quotations from Jerome’s fifty-third 
Epistle fronting the title-page (omnes omitted in the first line ; med for 
meis; and Noli for Nolo). The natural prejudice felt by classical 
students against the later Latin will be in great part removed when the 
texts of the later writers are properly edited, and of this letter of Jerome 
we have two recent critical editions, that of Hilberg (1910) and that of 
Quentin (1926). If Mr Nunn will only master the bibliography of his 
subject, and then go through his book carefully, his third edition will 
be a greater improvement on the second than the second has been on 
the first. 
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The Hymn Te Deum and its Author, by A. E. Burn, D.D. (The 
Faith Press, Ltd., London, 1926.) 


Dr Burn, whose untimely death in November last is regretted by 
many outside the ranks of scholars, rendered one of the greatest of his 
services to learning when he published in 1905 (Cambridge University 
Press) the edttio princeps of the works of Niceta of Remesiana. In the 
course of that book he had occasion to include a critical text of the 
Te Deum. Probably few now doubt the ascription of the hymn to 
Niceta of Remesiana, a view first suggested by Dom Morin. I have 
often had occasion, however, in conversation with educated Christians, 
to find how few were aware of this important discovery, and it was 
a happy thought of Dr Burn to issue, in a popular volume of astonish- 
ing cheapness, such an attractive discussion of the whole question. 
The book is divided into five chapters and five appendixes. The 
chapters are entitled: ‘The Hymn Ze Deum’; ‘S. Niceta of Reme- 
siana’; ‘S. Niceta as a Teacher’; ‘Public Worship in the Fourth 
Century’; ‘Ancient Plainsong and Modern Music’. The short ap- 
pendixes comprise an edition of the Latin text, among other matters 
of interest. The photograph of Bela Palanka in Serbia (the modern 
representative of Remesiana) has been repeated from the Cambridge 
book, and there is also a photograph of a page of the British Museum 
MS (Add. 37517, saec. X ex., S. England), showing the reading xumerari 
(for the munerari of all other known MSS). The significance of the 
fact that this MS once belonged to Abp. Cranmer wili not be lost on 
churchmen and others who use the Prayer Book version. The Dean 
wished the following errors to be corrected: read ‘Add. MS 37517’ 
for ‘ Vesp. A. 1’ (p. 12); ‘Add. 18859’ for ‘ Lat. 8824’ (p. 84), and 
‘Cassino 538. Cent. xii’ for ‘Casino 538. Cent. xi’ (p. 84). All 
churchmen and many others, whether they possess the edttio princeps of 
Niceta or not, should acquire the present work. 

A. SOUTER. 


The Works of Fastidius, edited and translated by R. S. T. HASLEHURST, 
B.D. (The Society of SS. Peter & Paul, Limited, Westminster 
House, Great Smith Street, S.W. 1, 1927.) 


FastipIvs is a name little known to students, and it is a grave defect 
in Mr Haslehurst’s method of presenting his material that he does not 
give at the outset a clear statement of the literary history of his subject, 
but leaves his readers to pick it up for themselves from his references 
to the work of previous investigators. Let me then summarize the 
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facts, to lessen the labours of any students of Patristics who may light 
on the volume before us. 

All that is actually known about Fastidius is the statement of Genna- 
dius (de viris ill. ch. \vi) that he was a bishop of the Britons who wrote 
to one Fatalis a book on the Christian Life (de uita Christiana), and 
another on remaining a Widow (de uiduitate servanda), and that the teach- 
ing in them was sound and to the honour of God (sana et Deo digna 
doctrina). And Gennadius mentions him between Celestius of Rome 
(bp. 422-432) and Cyril of Alexandria (bp. 412, but best known from 
his activities in the Nestorian affair from 429), from which we may 
infer that Gennadius placed him in the early part of the fifth century— 
that is to say, that he was a contemporary (younger perhaps) of Pelagius 
in Britain before Augustinianism had influenced Christian doctrine. 
So he was probably ‘ Pelagian’ in his doctrine, and as the sympathies 
of Gennadius were not ‘ Augustinian’ he may well have found nothing 
amiss with the two books of Fastidius which he mentions. 

These books were not supposed to be extant till the middle of the 
seventeenth century when it was observed that the words ‘ Fastidii 
episcopi’ had been added by a later hand to the title de vita Christiana 
of a treatise in letter form among the works of Augustine contained in 
a MS of Monte Cassino of the xi-xii century. Holsten prepared an 
edition of this pseudo-Augustinian tract which was published in 1663 
(two years after his death) as the lost works of Fastidius, on the supposi- 
tion that the two were here combined in one, and this identification was 
accepted by the Benedictine editors of Augustine and afterwards. The 
tract is so printed in Migne P.Z. 50. It is manifestly ‘ Pelagian’ in 
character. 

There are difficulties in the way of the identification. Gennadius says 
that Fastidius wrote ‘ad Fatalem quendam’, and this letter is to a woman. 
‘Quendam’ might be an error for guamdam. Again, while it is all 
about the Christian life and is addressed to a widow, it is only in the 
last chapter that widowhood is dealt with, and there is no stress on 
maintaining it; and again there is no break between this short chapter 
and what precedes. We were, however, thus supposed to have in our 
hands the two writings of Fastidius. 

Then in 1890 C. P. Caspari (Briefe, Abhandlungen und Predigten, 
Christiania, 1890) published a number of Letters and Tracts: two 
letters unpublished before from a Munich MS of viii—ix century and 
a Salzburg MS ix-x century, and a tract and three letters from a Vatican 
MS ix-x century which had been published by Solanius (a Spaniard) at 
Rome in 1571 as the works of Pope Sixtus III (432-440). 

With overflowing learning Caspari pursues an exhaustive examination 
of these six writings—thought, style, language; shewing the close 
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relationship of idea and expression between them and the numerous 
actual parallelisms. They are manifestly Pelagian in character: the 
last four are really treatises that seem to expand and work out the ideas of 
the two first, which are genuine letters with many personal touches. One 
literary individuality speaks in the two groups. It is not the same as 
speaks in the Letter of Pelagius to Demetrias, and so it cannot be 
Pelagius himself. It very well might be, Caspari goes on, Fastidius. 
But there are no clear resemblances between these six pieces and the 
pseudo-Augustinian de vita Christiana which was then attributed to 
Fastidius, and so Caspari, regarding that as a settled question, was 
obliged to leave the authorship of his six pieces open, to some other, 
that is, than Fastidius. 

In reviewing the work of Caspari, Duchesne expressed his opinion 
that the claims of Fastidius were superior to those of any one else ; and 
then in 1898 Dom Morin surveyed the position in an article (Le ‘ De 
Vita Christiana’ de V’évéque breton Fastidius et le livre de Pélage 
‘ad viduam’) in the Revue Bénédictine vol xv pp. 481 ff. 

Caspari had marshalled a strong array of reasons for attributing the 
pseudo-Augustinian tract to Pelagius himself, especially in that it con- 
tains in ch. xi the notorious Pharisaical prayer which was brought up 
against Pelagius at the Synod at Diospolis in Palestine. Morin shewed 
that the arguments on the other side which led Caspari to acquiesce in 
the received opinion that it was by Fastidius were due to misunder- 
standing of some of the evidence; he assigned that tract to Pelagius, 
and he claimed as the real de vita Christiana of Fastidius the first of 
Caspari’s own pieces—a claim which, as he says, on the strength of 
Caspari’s elaborate investigation, carries with it the other five pieces. 
None of them answers to Gennadius’s description of the second of the 
two writings of Fastidius which were all he had read or knew, but 
Dom Morin can fill the gap. There is a letter on the very subject 
de uiduitate servanda among writings attributed to Caesarius (Migne 
P.Z. 67. 1094) which Morin says has no phrase in it definitely 
Caesarian and so may be identified with the work of Fastidius. 

That, then, being the situation, Mr Haslehurst reprints the six texts 
of Caspari and the letter attributed to Caesarius, and labels his book 
‘the Works of Fastidius’. 

I do not know whether Mr Haslehurst has any right to republish 
Caspari’s texts: nor am I myself satisfied that the evidence of 
authorship is sufficient to justify the title he gives them. For them 
as well as for his introduction to them he is entirely dependent on 
Caspari and Morin, and ‘any student of the subject must still base 
his study on Caspari’s careful and exhaustive work. Mr Haslehurst’s 
fifty pages of confused Introduction are no substitute. If Caspari’s 
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work is to be carried a stage further, it could be done by a classification 
of subjects and references to the passages which shew the writer’s 
point of view, and we might be given a portrait-sketch of the man from 
the materials furnished. 

In Caspari’s book there are 167 pages of admirably printed Latin 
text with critical notes and identification of Biblical quotations. These 
pages Mr Haslehurst takes over, except the critical notes, from which 
he only quotes rarely, with an occasional emendation of his own and 
sometimes a slip of the pen which he does not detect in his translation 
even when it makes nonsense (e.g. p. 34 the second pauperem at the 
end of § r is his error of copying for Caspari’s divitem). 

Mr Haslehurst thus makes no attempt at producing a critical text 
though the need for it is clear and has been urged (see J. Baer De 
operibus Fastidit 1902, referred to by Bardenhewer). 

It must also be noted that, though Caspari could see no resemblance 
in style between his six pieces and the pseudo-Augustinian tract 
mentioned above, Baer claims the latter as by the same hand as the 
former, and Morin agrees (Revue d’histoire ecclés. 1904 p. 258). So it 
also should by parity of reasoning be added to the corpus of the works 
of ‘ Fastidius’, and Dom Morin is now ready to identify it with the 
second of the writings mentioned by Gennadius although it is only the 
final chapter that deals with the subject of widowhood. 

The translation professes to be of the ‘ Mais oui ’—‘ But yes’ kind. 
It is both better and worse. It usually reads quite well, fair freedom 
being taken in dealing with the Latin build of sentence. But Mr Hasle- 
hurst perversely interchanges ‘but’ and ‘for’ and present and past 
tenses, and not unfrequently on the pages I have tested misses the 
sense of the Latin (e.g. p. 4 sed guid sit Christianum esse, ut epistolae 
tenor patitur, breviter exponam, i.e. ‘briefly, for that is all one can do 
in a letter’, he renders ‘ for that is the gist of this letter’ ; and again 
p. 284 in iuvenili corpore canam mentem does not mean ‘ your purity of 
mind considering the youth of your body ’— it’s the old head on the 
young shoulders that the bold epithet canam expresses). And his 
translations of the Biblical quotations in his Latin text are often not 
translations at all, but a substitution of the familiar English version of 
the passage. Some of our early English translators may have been 
justified in doing this in view of ideas about the Bible current in their 
times, but it is surely intolerable in a translator to-day. 

Mr Haslehurst depends on both French and German as well as 
Latin, but, through misunderstanding Dom Morin’s explanation of the 
variations in the text of the famous prayer of Pelagius as given by 
Jerome and Augustine respectively, he can say that ‘the former gives 
it in Latin, and the latter [i.e. Augustine] in Greek’! Of course he 
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cannot have verified the reference he gives (which, by the way, is not 
correct). 

On broader issues of doctrine, too, he is not a safe guide. Thus he 
writes (p. xvi) ‘the author holds a merely Abelardian view of the Atone- 
ment, regarding it as a mere object-lesson in self-abnegation’. This is 
not a true account of Abelard, nor yet of the teaching of the passage, 
which represents Christ as insisting that what He had done put His 
followers in a position to fulfil all His laws. That means that our 
author recognized in Him and His achievement much more than an 
object-lesson : if it was that, it was also an enabling act. 

In his Preface Mr Haslehurst laments.that he has had to ‘ pay 
heavily’ for the publication of his work, though he has ‘given gladly’ 
the ‘time and trouble’. The handsome volume is a credit to the 
publishers and printers. The tracts are not without interest, and a good 
translation of them in English might be justified. Mr Haslehurst’s is 
good enough for the purpose of giving the reader sufficiently accurate 
knowledge of their contents. The pity is that a better method was 
not followed and the whole work carefully revised before it was 
published at all. 


* Since the above review was written there has come to the JOURNAL 
an off-print from the Basler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Allertums- 
hunde vol. 26 of a series of Notes by Dom Morin, ‘ A travers les manu- 
scrits de Bale’. No. xii of these announces his discovery in the Library 
of Bale of a manuscript of the twelfth century hitherto unknown which 
contains complete, under the name of Sixtus bishop and martyr, three 
of the tracts of Caspari’s Corpus (nos. vi, iii, and iv), and enables the 
lacunae in Caspari’s edition to be filled and other parts of the text to 
be emended. For a critical edition of the works of Fastidius this new 
manuscript will have high value, and Dom Morin prints at once from it 
as a specimen with apparatus criticus the finale of the tract De Castitate. 


J. F. BeTHUNE-BAKER. 


Luther and the Reformation. Vol. 11: the Breach with Rome (1517- 
1521), by J. Mackinnon. (Longmans, Green, 1927.) 


Tue author’s second volume follows the first with commendable 
promptitude. ‘The five years with which it deals are among the most 
important in the annals of the sixteenth century, for then was worked 
out the thought of the reformer that resulted in the breach with Rome. 
It is extraordinary how in every country in Europe, in proportion as 
the Reformation had free play, representatives of the national genius 
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arose. England produces statesmen and divines, poets and philo- 
sophers who exhibit her national characteristics: Loyola is the ideal 
Spanish knight ; Calvin is a typical Frenchman ; and Luther himself is 
a no less typical German. Nationality lay behind them all, especially 
with Luther, and in some of the best pages in this book Dr Mackinnon 
demonstrates how much the reformer owed to the support of the 
German people as well as of their princes. As Giesler observed long 
ago, one great source of Luther’s power was that he learned step by 
step his lesson, so that the German nation could follow him, and were 
not startled by a sudden change of old beliefs. Dr Mackinnon 
adequately points out one most momentous aspect of Luther’s work. This 
was that he emancipated, not merely the learned and the cultivated, 
but the common people of Germany and of the countries where the 
Reformation spread, from the fear of the Church and of the clergy. 
This emancipation, as the author realizes, could never have been 
successful without the help of dogma, because the power of the Church 
rested on very formidable dogmas. The Church and the clergy were 
generally believed to possess some power over the spiritual and eternal 
welfare of men and women. Doubt as to its extent there might be ; 
but, in Butler’s expression, when it came to the point, the ordinary 
man could not feel ‘so certain that there was nothing in it’; and as 
long as the feeling remained that there might be something in it, kings 
and people hesitated to offer an absolute defiance to the Pope and the 
clergy. The practical meaning of Luther’s doctrine of justification by 
faith was that, in the last resort, there was nothing in this indefinable 
claim of the clergy, for all the faithful were priests. From that moment 
not merely the enlightened classes, but common men and women were 
prepared to look the clergy in the face and endure any fate which this 
might entail upon them. The spiritual world will always have its 
anxieties, and even terrors, for the human, or at least the Christian, 
soul ; and unless it be delivered from these anxieties by such truths as 
Luther proclaimed, it will always be in danger of falling under some 
form of clerical domination. But Luther, both by teaching and by 
example from 1517 to 1521, lifted this veil of apprehension from the 
face of the greater part of Europe; and to have done this formed 
perhaps the greatest of his achievements. An adequate appreciation 
of it forms a main merit of Dr Mackinnon’s book. 

It is sometimes forgotten that Luther uttered his protest against in- 
dulgences, not as a reformer, but as an orthodox Churchman. The 
author does not of course forget it, though we are reminded that Leo X 
was so engrossed with his own pleasures that he never found time to 
open the dispatches from Germany dealing with this protest. The 
problem in the twenties of the sixteenth century, as the author implies, 
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was, ‘Is there genuine religion or true morality enough in Rome 
to enable the Roman Church to grasp the rising forces, and to 
weld them together into a religious harmony?’ For the loss of the 
Germanic world would deprive the Pope of an element on which the 
future would set store. On the other hand, the loss of the unity of the 
Church deprived the Germanic world of a controlling and unifying 
influence which was sadly needed, and led to the erection of barriers 
between nations and churches which narrowed views and hardened 
oppositions. The guilt, we think, lies with Rome, which, as Dr Mackin- 
non makes evident, never really attempted to understand the forces 
which were aroused, and whose spiritual princes were concerned with 
selfish intrigues and reckless amusements, while new spiritual energies 
were clamouring for guidance and recognition. 


Rospert H. Murray. 


William Law and Eighteenth Century Quakerism, by STEPHEN Hos- 
HOUSE. (Allen & Unwin, London, 1927.) 


Mr HosnouseE has made an acceptable addition to the series of 
Quaker histories which Professor Rufus Jones brought into being. The 
occasion was a slight one. In 1736 Law was asked by his friend 
John Byrom to use his powers of persuasion in the case of a devout 
young churchwoman, Fanny Henshaw, who was on the verge of joining 
the Friends. He was at the height of his fame and authority, for the 
Serious Call was already published and had run through several editions. 
The lady was no more than a girl. Law treated her as such. Speaking 
courteously but without sympathy of the Quakers, he simply insisted on 
the duty of remaining where she was and of regarding the impulse as 
a temptation to be resisted. Naturally enough, he failed. It may well 
be that his tone provoked her to resistance. She lived a long and 
honoured life among her new friends, and was one of their recognized 
preachers. Mr Hobhouse has been able to complete the story which 
hitherto has been imperfectly known, and has printed for the first time 
parts of the correspondence, and notes of Law upon the case. This 
little story, unimportant in itself, has led the author to a study of the 
developement in Law’s thought, and he is able to shew that Overton 
was wrong in his assumption of Law’s consistency throughout his 
career. The logical and pugnacious Laudianism of the Bangorian 
Letters, in which he speaks incidentally of the Quakers with contempt, 
was, in fact, abandoned. In later life his religion, as is well known, 
became less institutional, and among the mystics whom he admired 
were Friends such as Isaac Pennington, while among his contemporaries 
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were Quakers who shared his devotion to Boehme and valued his own 
writings. Most of the book does not lend itself to historical criticism. 
Its readers will find many fresh grounds for appreciation both of Law 
and of the modern Friends. 


Archbishop Bramhall, by W. id Sparrow Simpson, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1927.) 


Tuis is a valuable addition to the series of ‘ English Theologians’. 
The historical part is adequate, though sometimes rather vague. Did 
Bramhall hold his benefice of Kilvington together with his prebends of 
York and Ripon? Probably he did, for neither prebend was valuable, 
even though he seems to have resided at Ripon. But that again raises 
a difficulty. There was only one residential house, which was usually 
occupied by the Dean. The cathedral registers might throw light on 
the attention to the parishioners of Ripon which Bramhall is said to 
have paid. When we get to Ireland, it would be well to bear in mind 
that the chaplaincy to a Lord Lieutenant was understood to mean the 
certainty of a bishopric, though it cannot have been usual for a chaplain 
to earn it by such active service as secretary as Bramhall performed. 
And some estimate of the proportion of the population in the diocese 
of Derry which a bishop could hope to influence might well have been 
given. How many were the immigrants introduced by the London 
guilds, how many natives, and how many Scots? Only over the first 
could the bishop rule effectively. It is an interesting evidence of the 
confidence of the English settlers that on the very eve of the great 
rebellion Bramhall should have sold Yorkshire lands, his own or his 
wife’s, for the substantial sum of £6,000, and invested the proceeds in 
County Tyrone. Dr Sparrow Simpson tells the story of Bramhall’s 
troubles well; he might have explained the bishop’s presence in south 
Ireland by the fact that the king had an army in the field there. 
Nothing was more common than for dispossessed clergy to serve as 
military chaplains. Brambhall’s writings are perhaps taken a little too 
seriously. The editors of the Anglo-Catholic Library had to find 
justification in precedents, and to make the best of them. It is im- 
possible for a later generation to quote Bramhall and his compeers with 
equal confidence. Dr Figgis in his Divine Right of Kings quotes from 
a wide range of literature but almost ignores Bramhall, though he 
certainly had knowledge of him. And Bramhall won no glory in his 
debate with old-world weapons against Hobbes. Perhaps a frécis of 
the Just Vindication, where Bramhall is at his best, would have 
sufficed as a specimen of his work, too much of which, composed as 
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Dr Sparrow Simpson shews under the difficulties of exile, was written 
simply to serve the needs of the day. But the summary given is clear 
and adequate, and the comments are well informed. Yet the reader 
should not be allowed to assume, on p. 109, that Bramhall’s argument 
for an original surrender by the people of its rights to the monarchy is 
his own invention ; and in his reply (p. 167) to the Roman taunt that 
Anglicans were being false to their position in sanctioning Puritan 
worship by their attendance, Dr Sparrow Simpson has not seen that 
the force of the criticism lay in the fact that many churchmen, such as 
the future bishops Bull and Lake, had so far recognized the Independent 
régime as to hold benefices under it. And he has not done justice to 
the importance of Grotius in the thought of the time. But the book 
is both interesting and instructive, not least in shewing that the 
Laudian position has hearty maintainers at the present day. 


The Dean of Winchester’s Thomas Becket has long been known and 
valued. We welcome a new edition (Cambridge, University Press, 
1926, 8s, 6d. net) which ought to have been noticed sooner. It is 
beautifully printed, but a little more care in revision would have been 
useful. For instance, on p. 147 Vézelay is Cluniac, on p. 149 Cistercian. 


E. W. Watson. 


Die Mischna, 1V. Seder: Nezigin: Aboth (Vater). Text, Ubersetzung 
und Erklarung, nebst einem textkritischen Anhang, von Dr Kari 
Marti und Dr Georc BEER. (Tépelmann, Giessen, 1927.) 


THERE is no better way to begin the study of post-Biblical Judaism 
than to read the Ethics of the Fathers with a good Commentary. It 
may be granted that this is not of great assistance directly in the study 
of other parts of the Mishna, for Adoth differs from them in being 
almost entirely a compendium of moral teaching, whereas they are con- 
cerned with the correctness of ceremonial action. But it not only 
affords insight into the higher side of Rabbinic religion—* denn es sagt 
in nuce, was der ganze Talmud lehrt: liebe und erfiille die ganze Tora, 
in ihr spricht dein Gott zu dir!’—but it is also so often used and 
quoted that to be ignorant of it means failure to appreciate the point of 
many Talmudic sayings. But what Commentary shall the student use ? 
We English people have thought for many years that none comes up to 
that by Dr Charles Taylor, and even now we see no reason to change 
our opinion. For, after all, there have been few Gentile scholars who 
have mastered Judaism as he had, and have been able to draw upon 
Talmudic illustrations with the wealth of learning that he possessed. 
Yet even his second edition was written as far back as 1897, thirty years 
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ago, and it would be strange indeed if a commentary published in 1927 
had not much to say which was not known then. 

The present volume was begun by Dr Karl Marti, whose loss all 
scholars deplore, and has been completed by Dr G. Beer, one of the 
editors of the series. It is on the same lines as other portions of the 
‘Giessen Mishna’, but in this case the Introduction does not run to 
such an enormous length as sometimes, and extraneous matter is not so 
evident. It is, in fact, both learned and practical, dealing with the 
name of the tractate, its position in the Mishna (which certainly needs 
explanation), its language, style, composition, and its religious value. 
To the Introduction are appended alphabetical and chronological lists 
of the scholars mentioned in the tractate, with indices of other names 
of persons and things, and lists of foreign words and quotations from 
Scripture. Then follows the Text, with a translation and copious notes, 
containing many references to recent writers on various details. These 
make the work indispensable for all who have to teach the subject, or 
desire to investigate more fully any of the points touched upon in the 
tract. At the end (as is usual in this series) is a valuable Appendix 
shewing the various readings of the chief authorities. 


The Cult of Santiago, Traditions, Myths, and Pilgrimages: a sympa- 
thetic study, by the Rev. James S. Stone, D.D. (Longmans, 
1927.) 

THE history of the cult of St James the brother of John in the north- 
west corner of Spain may be studied in three ways. First, the devout 
Roman Catholic may collect the legends of the fisherman who became 
the Knight Protector of Spain, and with implicit faith draw out the 
spiritual lessons that may be learned, and the privilege of imitating the 
medieval pilgrims in visiting the sacred shrine. Secondly, the rationaliz- 
ing sceptic may submit to scholarly examination the so-called miracles 
connected with the coming of St James’s body to that out-of-the-way 
corner of the world, and with its discovery at a later date, and the signs 
and portents that have accompanied its cult. Thirdly, the tourist, 
attracted by the beauty of the surroundings, the character of the people, 
and the romance of past years, may, on his return to his own land, weave 
together an account of the saint and his doings, and so make a readable 
and attractive story, regardless alike of critical questions and devotional 
aspirations. Dr Stone has deliberately chosen this third way. 

His work expresses ‘a feeling of respect, sometimes even a warm 
sympathy, for the legends, traditions, and customs which sprang out of 
the cult of St James, and which so deeply affected the people among 
whom they prevailed. ... This book has to do not so much with the 
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origins of the myths and legends advanced as with their results. No 
reasonable doubt disturbs the supposition that for the most part these 
results were beneficial.’ 

With this object Dr Stone traces at some length, and with many 
digressions, the history of St James, from the day when (some time in 
the fourteen years that elapsed between the Day of Pentecost and his 
death at the hands of Herod) he landed in Spain, either at Cartagena 
or at Tortosa. He then went to Saragossa, where he saw ‘a multitude 
of angels bringing St Mary (the Blessed Virgin) on a throne from Jeru- 
salem in a great glory, and by her a wooden image of her, and a column 
of jasper. ...So the Apostle built the church, and the Blessed Mary 
often came to service there, and in it were preserved the black but 
comely figure of the Virgin’s own self, and the jasper pillar: and there 
in a chapel in the centre of the cathedral they remain. Diego de 
Astorga, primate of Spain, on August 17, 1720, excommunicated all 
persons who questioned this fact ; and Risco, writing in 1775, holds 
* its truth to be established on such firm grounds that nothing now can 
shake it”’ (p. 93). 

The above quotation shows the manner and style of our author. 
But he is not concerned only with the earliest times. Far from it. 
He traces the history of the cult, the choice of Compostella for its seat, 
the visits of archbishops and kings, until its gradual decadence. 
Dr Stone appears to have used the best authorities, and he has pro- 
duced a book which, though in no sense critical, yet tells the story in 
an interesting way. 


Der Kommentar des David Qimchi sum Propheten Nahum (‘ Rabbinische 
Uebungstexte,’ 1. Heft), by WaLTER WinDFuHR. (Tépelmann, 
Giessen, 1927.) 

Tuis is the first instalment of what promises to be a very useful 
series. For there is but little Rabbinic printed at a low price which 
the beginner can secure. Qimchi is easy, it is true, but he is the 
natural starting-point for the student, and it is much to have a portion 
of his Commentary in decent print and on good paper. Nahum, no 
doubt, has been chosen for its brevity. Dr Windfuhr gives us a short 
Introduction, the text of the Prophet with Qimchi’s Commentary 
sufficiently edited, references to all the quotations, with brief statements 
about persons mentioned, and a short lexicon of non-Biblical words 
and usages of words. He also adds an explanation of the Targumic 
phrases that occur. We note that the second portion is to be the 
Targum on Micah. 


A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 
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L’ Anti-Coran, par un Turc converti (JEAN-Maria AariFi). (Ernest 
Leroux, Paris, 1927.) 


THE sub-title of this work is Ze Mahométisme condamné par lui- 
méme. ‘The book is brightly written in a popular style. The hand 
may be that of a Turk, but the voice sounds from the West. The 
writer starts by citing the acknowledgement of the authority of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures made more than once in the Koran, 
e.g. in ii (‘The Cow’) 130, ‘We believe ... that which hath been 
sent down unto us ... and that which was delivered unto Moses, 
and Jesus. ... We make no distinction between any of them’. He 
then cites against Islam many instances in which the Koran is at 
variance with the earlier sacred books ; such instances can readily be 
found. 

In chapter ii the author asks whether Mohammed uttered prophecies 
(he means fredictions) and performed miracles. He quotes Koran viii 
(‘ The Spoils ’) 66, ‘O Prophet, stir up the faithful to war: if twenty of 
you persevere, they shall overcome two hundred’, &c. (Aarifi quotes an 
abbreviated text). ‘Par Jupin fulminant! (he cries) que sont devenues 
ces pompeuses promesses? Pourquoi les célestes phalanges ne vole- 
rent-elles 4 leur aide et secours 4 la bataille de Poitiers [ a. p. 732], a celle 
de Lépante [a.p. 1571], & celle de Chozim [a.p. 1621], ou au siége de 
Vienne?!’ Falsified prediction ! : 

But Aarifi remembers that in Koran xxx (‘ Rim’) 1-3, the victory 
[of Heraclius] over the Persians [a.p. 622-627] is predicted. ‘Rim 
has been overcome in a neighbouring land, but they, after they have 
been overcome, shall overcome [in turn] within a few years’. Our 
author dismisses this prediction with a quotation from Cicero: 

Bene qui conjiciet, vatem hunc perhibebo optimum. 

He then cites parallel instances of political prevision which no one 
presumably would call ‘inspired’. ‘ Des esprits spéculatifs’, when North 
America was first colonized, predicted that the colonies would in time 
establish an independent government. William Pitt foresaw that 
Bonaparte would fall and that the first push would be given by Spain. 
Bismarck once said, ‘Il est possible que Dieu ait prévu pour l’Alle- 
magne une nouvelle débiacle suivie d’un relévement glorieux sous le 
régime républicain’. Again, Aarifi will not admit the claim made for 
the Koran of being composed with inspired eloquence. He quotes the 
verdicts of Sir Thomas Browne (‘un livre mal composé ’), Schopenhauer 
(‘ce fichu livre’), de Vogiié (‘ Aucune suite dans tous ces fragments, 
aucun enchainement, aucune harmonie’), and of other writers, Robert 
Burton, Goethe, T. Carlyle, Lord Avebury. 

There are many passages of the Koran which lie open to objection, 
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and such do not escape our author’s notice. Thus in iv (‘Women’), 
156 answer is made to the claim of the Jews, ‘Verily we slew the 
Messiah ‘Is& (Jesus) the son of Maryam, the apostle of God’. In the 
Koran it is written, ‘They neither slew him nor crucified him, but it 
was one who was made like him for them. . . . And they did not truly 
kill him, but God lifted him up to himself: and God is mighty and 
hath knowledge’. Aarifi rejoins that Christ rose from the dead and 
appeared to 500 persons, ‘leur montra les stigmates et cicatrices des 
clous sur ses mains et ses pieds divins; et enfin ... il monta 
triomphalement aux cieux en présence de ses disciples et en compagnie 
de saints anges, chérubins et séraphins’. If another was substituted 
for him on the cross it was another who ascended into heaven! Again 
xvii (‘Night journey’) begins with the words, ‘ Praise to Him who 
caused his servant to travel by night from the inviolable sanctuary 
(masjid, “ mosque”) to the most distant sanctuary (masjid)’. ‘The 
modern Muslim identifies ‘the most distant sanctuary’ with the 
present masjid al-Aksa in the Haram of Jerusalem, but this was not in 
existence in Mohammed’s day. The masjid meant in the Koran is 
most probably the famous temple of Jerusalem which was destroyed 
five centuries before Mohammed. ‘ Par conséquent, ce qu'il nous 
conte de son voyage nocturne est encore une grosse imposture.’ 

Aarifi like other controversialists points out contradictions within the 
Koran. A striking instance is supplied by ii 59, ‘Those who are 
Believers, and those who Judaize, and the Nazarenes, and the Sabeans, 
who believe in Allah and the Last Day, and deal uprightly, they have 
their reward with their Lord, and no dread rests upon them, neither 
have they sorrow’. In contrast to this Aarifi quotes iii (‘The family 
of Imran’) 79, ‘ As for the man who seeketh for any other religion than 
Islam, it shall not be accepted at his hands, and he in the life to come 
shall be of those who are lost’. Sale tells us that Mohammedan 
doctors disagree over the reconciliation of these two passages. 

Of the morality (or immorality) of Islam, and particularly of poly- 
gamy, our author has much to say, nor does he spare the evil example 
of Mohammed himself. He quotes against the prophet the maxim, 


Quidquid principes faciunt, praecipere videntur. This last touch is not 
unfair. 


Das zweite Buch der Machadder, iibersetzt und erklart von Dr Con- 
STANTIN GUTBERLET. (Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Miinster i. W., 1927.) 


Tuis book is issued with Jmprimatur. The commentary is some- 
what fuller than that of Dr Moffatt in Canon Charles’s Apocrypha. The 
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writer is generally in favour of the historical character of 2 Maccabees, 
and endeavours to remove ‘ discrepancies’ with 1 Maccabees. The 
two epistles prefixed to 2 Maccabees contain some strange statements, 
but on them Dr Gutberlet remarks, ‘ Die Wahrheit der Briefe brauchen 
wir nicht zu verteidigen, denn ihre Verfasser, auch das Synhedrium, 
waren nicht unfehlbar, und der inspirierte Verfasser hat sie nicht in 
allweg gutgeheissen, da er ihnen ja stellenweise widerspricht’. On 
xii 43-45 (the offering of Maccabaeus for the slain) he quotes 
Luther, ‘Judas tut das nicht aus einem Gebot, sondern aus einem 
Gutdiinken. ... Was geht mich aber sein Gutdiinken an?’ To this 
the Commentator replies, ‘Das Gutdiinken eines so hervorragenden 
Glaubensstreiters hat mehr Gewicht fiir uns als die Meinung Luthers.’ 
On xv 12-16 he remarks, ‘ Unsere Stelle liefert ein schénes Zeugnis fiir 
die Anrufung der Heiligen.’ But such excursions into controversy are 
happily rare. Dr Gutberlet has studied his text carefully. He refers 
constantly to the Vulgate, and now and again the Latin preserves 
a better text than the Codex Alexandrinus : vi 1, senem guemdam Antio- 
chenum : yépovta A@yvaiov, A ; xi 15; rex: ypappareis, A ; xiv 13, datis 
mandatis: dois émiatodds,.A. The notes on subject-matter are gener- 
ally helpful. Some misprints in the Greek text of the book need cor- 
rection, e.g. ii 17, 32; xii 45. In xi 9 ovdypa should not be rendered 
by ‘eherne’. 


The permanent value of the Ten Commandments, by H. J. FLOWERS, 
B.A., B.D. (George Allen, London [1927].) 


‘Tuts book’, says the author, ‘sprang out of sermons, addresses, and 
lectures delivered to ordinary congregations.’ The work is ‘ popular’ 
in the good sense of the epithet. ‘The style is colloquial, but often 
forcible. There is knowledge and thought behind these ‘sermons’. 
The ethical teaching is on a high level. 

As a specimen of Mr Flowers’s treatment we may quote a passage 
from the chapter on the Eighth Commandment. After discussing the 
nature of the institution of private property he calls our attention to 
a law which a Communist might welcome. A ‘prophetic contribu- 
tion’, he writes, ‘to Hebrew legislation was the Law concerning the 
Year of Jubile. It was decreed that every fifty years Jewish society 
should be broken up into its primitive elements. . . . All land was to be 
returned to its original owners, thereby bringing back the old custom 
which made land an inalienable possession. All slaves were to be 
given their freedom, all debts were to be cancelled, and the land was 
to lie fallow for a year. . . . It may have been an impracticable law. . . 
It was never intended to be put into practice. It was, like the 
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Messianic Age, the dream of the prophet, always an inspiration, but 
never realizable as fact. But what keeps the world going is the im- 
possible dream of the seer.’ 

In characterizing this law as a prophetic contribution to Hebrew 
legislation Mr Flowers can hardly be in the right. The passage con- 
taining it (Lev. xxv) belongs to the so-called Hetlighettsgesetz (Lev. 
xix-xxvi) which has indeed points of contact with Ezekiel the priest- 
prophet, but cannot be called characteristically prophetic. Further, 
was the Law of Jubile wholly impracticable? It absorbed the law of 
the sacredness of the seventh year, which history tells was in fact 
observed. Dr Driver writes (Literature of the Old Testament, p. 57, 
ninth edition), ‘It is impossible to think that (as has sometimes been 
supposed) the institution of the Jubile is a mere paper-law—a theo- 
retical completion of the system of seven ; at least so far as concerns 
the /and (for the periodical redistribution of which there are analogies 
in other nations) it must date from ancient times in Israel ’. 


Die Peschitta des Alten Testamentes, by Dr Phil. et Theol. Lro 


HAEFELI. (Miinster i. W., 1927, Verlag der Aschendorffschen 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. ) 


THIs compendium of 120 pages forms a valuable introduction to the 
study of the Peshitta of the Old Testament. It is especially strong on 
the side of Bibliography. After a brief general introduction Dr Haefeli 
proceeds to give estimates of the character of the Peshitta in different 
parts of the Old Testament. For the Pentateuch he cites pretty fully 
the views of L. Hirzel in his brochure, De Pentateuchi Versionis 
Syriacae indole, Lipsiae, 1825, still a valuable work. Hermann Mager 
has written on Joshua (Freiburg, 1916), and S. Frankel on Chronicles, 
which he maintains is a Jewish Targum. E. Baumann in ZA W. xvii 
and xix discusses fully the character of the translation of Job, and 
comes to the conclusion, ‘ Die lebendige konkrete Ausdrucksweise des 
Originals ist im Syrer abgeblasst, verwaschen und verallgemeinert’. 
On the rendering of the Psalms several dissertations have been written, 
e.g. by F. Baethgen (1878, 1882), J. F. Berg (New York, 1895), 
B. Oppenheim (Leipzig, 1891). All work of this kind has been now 
made easier by the Syrisch-hebraisches Glossar zu den Psalmen by 
E. Techen in ZAW. xvii (1897, not ‘1879’). Dr Haefeli continues 
his notices to cover practically the whole of the Old Testament, in- 
cluding the Apocrypha. 

An account follows of the printed texts of the Old Testament and of 
parts thereof. Next come notices of the chief MSS, beginning with 
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B.M. Add. 14425, the dated Pentateuch (a.p. 464). Four pages are 
devoted to the Pandect in the Ambrosian Library, and two to the 
interesting Florentine MS, ‘Or 58’. Nestorian MSS and Masoretic 
MSS are also recorded. For any one who desires to give serious study 
to the Peshitta Dr Haefeli’s brochure is indispensable. 


Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, edited by JOHANNES 
HeEMPEL. N.F. iv. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1927.) 


Tuis volume begins appropriately with Jz memoriam notices of 
Hugo Gressmann, who succeeding Karl Marti as editor brought out 
volumes i-iii (1924-1926) of the new series. Gressmann’s services to 
Old Testament science were great. He was only 50 when he died. 

The Zeitschrift keeps up its high standard under its new editor. 
S. Mowinckel has an article of twenty-nine pages on the Last Words of 
David (2 Sam. xxiii 1-7). He offers a bold reconstruction of the text, 
chiefly through additions of words which he supposes have fallen out. 
He remarks that scholars are ready enough to detect ‘Glosses’, 
*Doublettes’, ‘Interpolations’, but they are slow to see that the 
traditional text ‘voll von Lakunen ist’. So Mowinckel reconstructs 
vv. 4 6, 5 a boldly as a stanza of four lines : 


As herbage springs forth after rain, 

And grass shoots forth from the earth, 
Such is my state with Jahwe, 

Such is the state of my house with God. 


The negative of v. 5 a(M.T.), ‘ Verily my house is not so with God’ 
simply disappears. 

The Passover has elicited two communications, one from Professor 
Adam C. Welch (‘the question of the place where fesach was cele- 
brated, at the sanctuary or in the home’) and one in two parts from 
Professor N. M. Nicolsky of Minsk, U.S.S.R., ‘Pascha im Kulte des 
jerusalemischen Tempels’. Nicolsky’s conclusion is, ‘ Somit illustriert 
das Schicksal des Pascha nach seiner Einverleibung in den Tempelkult 
glanzend Wellhausens treffenden Ausspruch, dass der Tempelkult der 
Gemeinde des zweiten Tempels ein Kult war, in welchem die Natur 
ertétet war’. 

Two interesting articles deal with Aramaic. W. Baumgartner has 
a treatise of fifty pages entitled Das Aramdische im Buche Daniel. He 
points out how much more is known now of the older Aramaic than 
in the days when scholars (cf. S. R. Driver Z.O.7.° pp. 502-504) 
were arguing for the late date of the Aramaic of Daniel from its 
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resemblance to the (confessedly) late Aramaic of the Targums. Recent 
discoveries have given us documents in Aramaic dating from the 
eighth, seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries B.c. We can now compare 
Biblical Aramaic with Aramaic known to be as old as the reputed date 
of Daniel the prophet. One mark of the comparative lateness of 
Biblical Aramaic is its consistent writing of 1 (not t) in such words as 
3am, 33, 773. In the Zinjirli inscriptions (eighth century B.c.) ? is 
regularly used, in those of Elephantine (fifth century B.C.) it is some- 
times t and sometimes 3. The consistent use of 3 in B A looks like 
a third and later stage in spelling. 

BA seems also to have the later spelling where the variation is 
between y and p. The Zinjirli inscriptions have NPrN, XPD, ‘Py (‘ gr 
habe Wohlgefallen’). So the Elephantine papyri have “1p (‘ Wolle’). 
But Daniel and Ezra consistently display y: we find yx, yx, and ydy. 

In his conclusion Baumgartner allows a range of date to the language 
from the second to the third century B.c., while the subject-matter of 
Daniel reaches back ‘into the Persian period’. On the question 
whether the language is Eastern (‘Babylonian’) or Western Aramaic 
(Syrian or Egyptian) Baumgartner will not give a decision. ‘Judging 
from the material which lies before us we are not in a position to dis- 
tinguish between Eastern and Western for the period to which Daniel 
belongs.’ 

A contribution on an allied subject is A. Sperber, Zur Sprache des 
Prophetentargums. He concludes his article with the text of the 
Targum on 1 Kings xvii-xix printed from the British Museum MS 
‘Or 2210’ with a short apparatus added. The supralinear vocalization 
is given. The text thus differs throughout from Lagarde’s which is 
printed from cod. Reuchlin written in a.p. 1105, without points, but 
furnished with many matres “ectionis. Here and there some more 
important variations appear. Thus 1 Kings xvii 20 (M.T.) is, ‘O 
JeHovaH, my God, hast thou brought evil even upon the widow with 
whom I sojourn by slaying her son?’ Lagarde, ‘O Jehovah my God, 
have mercy even (x7) on this widow with whom I dwell: let not evil 
happen unto her: let not her son (72M sic!) die’. Sperber, 
‘Verily (D3) as concerning the widow with whom I dwell, let not evil 
happen unto her, and let not her son (M73 tantum) die’. Lagarde’s 
text with its literal xn for 03m and its literal and ungrammatical 773 Nn’ 
for 722 Ms is probably the earlier form. The particle n° is no doubt 
retained in order that it may be given a midrashic interpretation. 

The variations in the MSS of the Targum affect the sense seriously 
only rarely, but many of them are interesting. A great number are 
cases in which one reading renders the Hebrew word by an Aramaic 
form of the root which is common to Hebrew and Aramaic, while the 
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other gives a purely Aramaic equivalent. A simple instance is found 
in Judges viii ro, 35n [abw’] M.T., where cod. Reuchlin has xp"p, and 
other authorities 83"N. 

The volume concludes with full notices of the contents of Theo- 
logical and Oriental Journals in English, German, Dutch, French, and 
Italian. The contents of six Jewish Journals are also recorded. 

In the Revue des Etudes juives \xxxiii 184-206, F. Nau publishes Deux 
épisodes a’ histoire juive sous Théodose II (423-438) from an unpublished 
biography of the Syrian Archimandrite Barsumes (Barsauma) who in 
his second journey through Palestine destroyed the temples and the 
synagogues. In 423 a law protecting synagogues was enacted. Later 
a rebuilding of the Temple was planned. In 438 Barsauma plotted 
a movement (‘einen Aufstand ’) against the Jews. (In 439 anti-Jewish 
laws were passed.) 


W. Emery BARNES 


Jesus, Paulus & Rome, by Prof. Dr J. p—e Zwaan. (H. J. Paris, 
Amsterdam, 1927.) 


Two main ideas appear to have dominated Prof. Zwaan’s mind in 
writing this book. 

In the first place it is a protest against the tendency, taken over from 
the Natural Sciences, to suppose that an organization is explained when 
it has been reduced to its constituent atoms. An oak is not merely 
a collection of wood and a dozen other materials. There is something 
which unites them and makes them an oak. The same is true of 
Christendom and Christianity, only here we substitute Some one for 
something. Wherever the spirit of Christ is operative, there we have 
Christianity and Christendom. 

The second main position of Dr Zwaan is that Christianity is based 
on truths intuitively appreciated and not on a code of external rules. 

The Dutch Professor begins his discussion with the teaching of our 
Lord. Here there is the necessity of detaching the colouring given to 
the words of Christ by the Evangelists. In addition our Lord Himself 
must have accommodated His teaching to the limitations of His hearers 
and the circumstances of His age. Fortunately we have an easy test 
by. which to separate what is vital and eternal in the teaching of Christ 
from what was temporary and local. It was the promise of Jeremiah 
that in the time of the Messiah God would write His law in men’s 
hearts. Anything in our Lord’s doctrine which is part of a code of 
morality imposed from without is no essential part of His teaching. 
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Already in Heb. viii 10 we find the beginning of a departure from what 
is ethical and intuitive to what is intellectual and moralistic. 

The section on Calvin is mainly an attack on the Calvinism prevalent 
in Reformed Churches on the Continent. The God of Calvin is 
a different Person from the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Swiss reformer has got his views of God from his conception of what 
is involved in the term ‘Almighty’ and not from the Bible. For this 
reason his position agrees with that of Mohammed. The teaching of 
Calvin is more in accord with the spirit of primitive religions than with 
that of Christ. It did not come within the scope of Dr Zwaan’s 
treatise to consider whether there was anything in St Paul’s earlier 
training or present circumstances to explain the position he adopted 
in the Epistle to the Romans. Similarly, in criticizing Calvin he does 
not discuss the influence exercised by Augustine on Western thought 
generally and on the Reformers in particular. 

With Rome we come to the circumference of the circle. Dr Zwaan 
first discusses the teaching of Seneca as a good example of pure, 
heathen morality, and shews the difference between his doctrine and 
Christianity. For English readers nothing is added in this section to 
the work of Lightfoot. 

We next come to Hermas, who may be regarded as a typical Roman 
Christian of the second century. Already in him we recognize the 
tendency of the Roman Church to substitute external law for intuitive 
knowledge of the truth. 

The last section of the book deals with the worship of the Emperor. 
This has left a deep and abiding influence on the Christian Church. 
In the decrees of Councils we find the Imperial rescripts for the regula- 
tion of religion under another name. The Reformation got rid of 
many heathen ideas derived from the practice of Emperor-worship, but 
much still remains to be done. 


H. H. B. Ayes. 
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